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were selected; (2j whether they met Federal^ State^ and local 
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GAO found few errors in the choice of students to receive chapter 1 
reading services. In the 11 districts relying mainly on test scores^ 
hc^arly all placement decisions met standards based oh the district's 
applicable criterion or reasonable professional judgments by school 
officials. In the six districts using additional selection factors , 
few indefensible placements were found* State agencies monitored 
compliance with chapter 1 requirements chiefly by reviewing : 
districts* applications for fiiiids and making site visits of limited 
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agencies redixcedsite visits because of cuts in administrative funds. 
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Executive Smnmary 



Purpose 



Cdngressional concern about whether the proper (i.e., neediest) children 
are selected for a $3 billion federal compensatory education program 
prompted this review. Under chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation 
and Improvement Act of 1981, the Congress sought to free school offi- 
cials of unnecessary federal supervision, direction, and control of its 

largest aid program to elementary and secondary schools. This progrsan, 
formerly kaown as title I and started in 1965, funds supplemental 
reading and mathematics classes for educationally needy children in 
poor areas. 

Under chapter 1, Department of Education oversight was cut and some 
of the previous regulations eliminated. Yet despite cbhgressidnal cuts in 
their administrative funds, the act stiH requires states to ensure that 
school districts meet applicable requirements for determining poor areas 
and choosing the neediest children. 

In response to a request by the chairmen of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor and the Subcommittee on Civil scad Constitutional 
Rights of the House Committee on the Judiciary, gag determined 

how chapter 1 children were selected; 

whether they met federal, state, and local selection requirements; and 
how compliance with these requirements was assured. 



Background 



In school year 1983-84, the focus of gao's review^ about 5 million pupils 

took part in chapter 1 projects run in 14,000 of the nation's 16,000 

school districts. According to the act, a district must (1) identity school 
attendance areas with the greatest cbncentratiphs of poor children, (2) 
identify educationally needy students within these areas, and (3) select 
the neediest. But there are no specific criteria that SI state and local 
agencies must use to select participating schools or students: 

GAG reviewed records of 8,218 second- through fourth-graders in 58 
schools, 17 school districts, and eight states. Although not representa- 
tive of the nation, these schools and districts offered diverse character- 
istics for review. To determine if chapter 1 reading participants were 
property selected, gag used state and/or locally established selection cri- 
teria. GAG also sent a questionnaire to 51 state agencies (including the 
District of Columbia) to learn how they assured compliance with selec- 
tion criteria in school year 1983-84. 
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Results in Brief ah 5^ state agencies said they used standardized test scores to some 

extent to choose participants. In comparing educators' selection deci- 
sions with the established criteria in 58 schools, gag found few errors in 
the choice of students to receive chapter 1 reading services. In the II 
districts relying mainly on test scores, nearly all placement decisions 
met standards based on the district's applicable criterion or reasonable 
professionaUudgments by school officials. In the six districts using 
additional selection factors, GAG analyzed only test scores and found few 
indefensible placements: 

State agencies said they monitored compliance with chapter 1 require- 
ments chiefly by reviewing districts' applications for funds and making 
site visits of limited frequency and duration; Yet, during school year 
1983-84, 21 state agencies (including 4 visited by GAG) said they reduced 
site visits because of cuts in administrative funds. 



GAO's Analysis 



Reliance on Test Scores 



Of the 17 school districts GAo reviewed, 11 used standardized test scores 
as the primary criterion for choosing chapter 1 participants, while 6 
used additional criteria as well. (See app. V.) Districts focusing mairrfy 
on scores used various test score cutoffs— ranging from the 20th to the 
50th percentile — to identify edueatjonally needy students, to select the 
neediest children, these districts ranked students by test score and 
selected the lowest scorers. The six districts using other criteria consid- 
ered such factors as teacher reconunendatiohs, past participation, and 
classroom grades, in addition to test scores, to select the neediest chil- 
dren. (See pp. 23 to 30.) 



Districts Met Criteria 



District officials selected for participation those schools their data indi- 
cated had the highest concentrations of poor children, as required by the 
act^ Such data as enroHment in the Aid to Families With Depender:: Chil- 
dren and the National School Lunch programs were used to rank and 
then select attendance areas. (See pp. 22 and 23.) 

In the 11 districts relying on test scores, gag used their criterion to 
review 4,439 placement decisions. In 4 percent of the cases, the deri- 
sions could not be justified. (See pp. 31 to 34.) In the six districts using 
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multiple criteria, including test scores, gao did not determine if place- 
ment decisions met each applicable criterion, but compared 2,049 stu- 
dent test scores with the established cutoff score. In all but 17_ cases 
(less than 1 percent), either there was accord or educators making the 
selections justified the nonconfomity. For exsonple, 136 low scorers 
were excluded from chapter 1 because they were in a similar program. 
(See pp. 35 to 37.) 



Forty-nine state agencies said they used their review of applications for 
chapter 1 funds to help ensure that their school districts met student 
selection requirement. Forty-seven said they also used site visits to 
monitor eompHanee. But 30 ^^encies reported spending only 1 day in 
most (68 percent or more) districts during school year 1983-84. (See pp. 
40 to 44.) 

About 40 percent of the state agencies (21) said they had reduced their 
monitoring compared to the time spent under the prior title I prbgrain 
due to administrative funding cuts. For example, among the eight states 
GAO visited^ a comparison of staffing levels prior to 1981 with school 
year 1983-84 showed staff reductions ranging from 23 to 43i>ercent in 
five states; further, four of the eight states said they had reduced their 
monitoring of school districts. Even though site vis:^ts and monitoring 
decreased^ gao found a high level of compliance witti established selec- 
tion criteria. GAo could not conclude, however) that such a reduction in 
on-site monitoring will not have some effect in the future. (See pp. 44 to 
49.) 



States Gheek AppHeatiens 
and Visit Districts 



Recommendations 



GAG is making no recommendations. 



Agency Comments 



In a November 21> 1 986^ letter) the Department of Education said it was 
pleased to learn that few errors were made in selecting students for 
chapter 1. In its view, the report provides important information for 
local, state, and federal officials to consider as chapter 1 reauthorization 
issues are discussed. 
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Introduction 



Over several decades, the Congress has taken actions to address prob- 
lems of children from low-income families who have special educational 
needs. Recognizing that concentrations of such ehildren in a. school dis- 
trict may adversely affect the district's ability to provide appropriate 
iristructidn, the Q>ngre_ss gave states and school districts funds for 
remedial instruction. Most recently, it sought to reduce federal controls 
over those funds. 

Initially^ federal financial assistance was provided to school districts for 
services to educationally deprtv ed children Under title I of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, as amended. In August 1981, 
the Congress replaced that legislation with chapter 1 of the Education 
ConsoJidation and Improvement Act of 1981 (ecja), which was amended 
in December 1983. 

The title 1 and chapter 1 programs differ primarily in how they are 
administered. With chapter 1, the Congress reduced the role of the 
Department of Education^ asserting that federal assistance * Vill be more 
effective if education officials, prihcipals, teachers, and supporting per- 
sonnel are freed from overly prescriptive regulations and administrative 
burdens which are not necessaiy for fiscal accountability and rnake no 
contribution to the instructional programs.*' In addition, ecia deleted 
program requirements that specific program evaluation models be used 
and that districts have parent advisory councils (although some form of 
parent involvement still is required). 

ECIA also reduced funds allotted to state educational agencies for pro- 
gram administration from a maximum of 1.5 percent of the state's 
annual |raht under title I to a maximum of 1 percent under chapter 1. 
The minJmum was the same for both programs, $225,0DG for smaller 
grants. One-third of the states were not affected by this change because 
they received the minimum of $225,000. 

In keeping with the intent of the new law, the Department of Education 
reduced its oversight activities by visiting fewer state and local agencies 
than it had under the prior title I program. Also, it eliminated some of 
the program regulations as a result of the changes irt the law. 

Chapter 1 is the nation's largest federally funded elementary and sec- 
ondary education program. For school year 1.983-84, the focus of our 
review, $3.2 billion was appropriated for 57 state agencies and territo- 
ries and about 14,080 school districts. Sir.r^e 1965, when title I carne into 
being, through school year 1985-86, the Congress has appropriated $46 
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billion for the program — about $23 biHion from school year 1979-80 to 
1985-86, as table 1.1 shows. 



Table 1.1: Appropriations for the Title I 
and Chapter 1 Programs (1979-86) 



School year 



Program. 



1979-80 



Title I 



ApprDprlatiqns 



iafiR-Rl 



$3,228,382,000 



Title I 



1981-82 



3,216,343,000 



Title I 



1982-83 



3,104.317,000 



Chapter 1 



1983-84 



- 3^33,969.000 



1984-85 



GhapleLJ. 



3,200.394,000 



Chapter 1 



1985-86 



3,480,000,000 



Chapter 1 



Tdtal 



3,688,163,000 



__$2235fl368,dOO 



During the regular term of schddl year 1983-84, states served about 4.9 
million public school students under chapter 1. Due to funding limits, 
about half of the students that school districts' identified as eligible 
were served, according to C^^ Research Service estimates. On 

average, chapter 1 students received 4 hours of special instruction each 
week in small classes averaging about 10 students. Children from 
prekindergarten through 12th grade were helped, but nearly 70 percent 
were in grades one through six. Supplementary instruction in reading 
was given to 74 percent of the p^articipants and in mathematics to 45 
percent. Language arts^ limited English, English-as-a-second language 
and social studies were other subjects taught. As reported by 36 states, 
45 percent of participants were white; 29 percent black; 22 percent His- 
panicj and 4 percent American Indian, Alaskan Native, or Asian/Pacific 
Islander. 



Funds Allocated by 
Formula 



Chapter 1 authorizes formula grants to school districts to serve educa- 
tionSily deprived students who live in schodl^ttendance areas with high 
concentrations of children from Idw-incbme families. The Department of 
Education distributes the annual chapter 1 appropriation among the 
states and counties based on a formula that multiplies the number of 
statutorily defined 5- to 17-year-old children in each county by 40 per- 
cent of the average amount the state spends to educate each pupil, or 
not less than 80 nor more than 120 percent of the national per-pupil 
expenditure. To do its computations. Education primarily uses the latest 
decennial census data on the number of children from low-income fami- 
lies. For example, in the simplest case, if a state's average per-pupil 
expenditure were $2^000, each 5- to 17-year-old resident who met the 
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Statutory definition would generate $800 (40 percent of $2,dd0) in 
chapter 1 grant funds for the county. To receive chapter 1 funds, the 
state must assure Education when applying for grant funds that its 
fiscal controls and fund accounting procedures comply with progrmh 
requirements. (The funds allocated to states and territories for school 
year 1983-84 appear in app. I, with state administrative costs shown 
separately.) 

The state agency makes appropriate allocations to school districts 
within the counties. A school district that seeks funds for a chapter 1 
project must apply to the state agency and describe the services it 
wishes to provide: State agencies determine what specific information 
school districts must present as part of their applications. 



Poverty and 
Educational Need 
Determine 

Partieipating Schools 
and Students 



Federal requirements — statutory and regulatory— for selecting partici- 
pating schools and students do not specify uniform criteria that all state 
and local agencies must use. Within the guidelines described below, state 
agencies develop their own specific criteria or delegate this responsi- 
bility to their local school districts. 

As under title I, selection of participsoits under chapter 1 is a three-step 
process (see fig. 1.1). 
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For the initial step, identifying schools with the highest concentrations 
of low-income students, local officials generally use census, school 
lunch, ahd/or Aid to Families With Dependent ehildren (afdc) data to 
eompute the average poverty level for the district as a whole. Schools 
that equal or exceed the average are considered for chapter 1 services. 
If a school district has a uniformly high cdncentratidn of Ibw-incbme 
children, all attendance areas may be included in the district's chapter 1 
project. 

For step two, identifying students who are educationally deprived— 
whether or not poor— chapter 1 requires school districts to assess annu- 
ally the educational needs of all students in eligible attendance areas. 
Department of Educati^ define educationally deprived chil- 

dren as "children whose educational attainment is below the level that 
is appropriate for children of their age." For example, performance at or 
below the 50th percentile on a standardized test is considered below 
grade level and an indication of educational deprivation in 4 of the 17 
school districts we visited. 
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According to the Department's June 1983 ndnregulatdry guidance^ 
which is hot binding on state agencies and school districts, a school dis- 
trict identifies educationsdly deprived children for the chapter 1 pro- 
gram **using criteria and information of its choice." It also states that 
districts may use various infontiatipn sources in their determination, 
including standardized test scores, informal diagnoses, records of aca- 
demic perform^mce, and observations by professional staff. Most dis- 
tricts annually use a standardized test of reading and mathematics 
skills. 

As to the third step, selecting students in greatest heed of assistance, 
however, neither the law nor regulations provide guidance on how to 
identify them. For example, districts that rely primsaily on test scores 
generally rank students and choose participants starting with the lowest 
scores. 

A January 1986 report* by the Department of Education's National 
Institute of Education (nie)^ looked at recipients of chapter 1 services as 
part of a mandate cohtained in the 1983 amendments to the ecia of 
1981. The NIE summarized available information oh the proportion and 
characteristics of educationally deprived children and other students 
receiving chapter 1 services, with particular emphasis on their test 
scores. Because the services are not available in all i>chools or at all 
grade levels, nie found that many educationally deprived children were 
not served by the chapter 1 program. The nie study contributes to the 
continuing debate about who should benefit from compensatory educa- 
tion — poor students, regardless of their achievement level, or low- 
a^hievihg students who may or may not reside in poor areas. More is 
said about the nie findings on pages 37 and 38. 

We also looked at participants* test scores for this review, but focused 
only drt children in chapter 1 schools and at three of the grade levels 
designated to receive chapter 1 services. Our intent was to learn 
whether officials in these schools properly selected program partici- 
panrs in accordance with established selection criteria. 



^ Pbvertyr Achievement and the Distribation of Compensatory Edacation Services , January 1986; 
Office of Educatidhal Research and Improvement; Department of Education. 

^On October 1, 1985, NIE became part of the Office of Educational R^wearch and Improvement, 
DeparOnent of Edacation. 
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Objectives, Scope, and 
Methodology 



Congressional concern that replacing title i with chapter i would 
adversely affect services to the nation's economically and educationally 
deprived students prompted this review. It was jointly requested by the 
chairmen of the House Cditirnittee on Education arid Labor arid the Sub- 
cpriiiriittee on Civil arid Constitutional Rights of the House Committee on 
the Judiciary, oh November 29, 1984, The committees were interested in 
how the new law was being implemented and who was ensuring that 
student selection requirements were met. In response to their request, 
we determined 



• how chapter 1 students were selected; 

• whether chapter 1 p^icipaxits met federal, state, and local selection 
requirements; and 

• how compliance with chapter 1 student selection requirements was 
assured. 

To determine whether chapter 1 participarits met selection require- 
ments, we Used criteria developed by state arid/br local agencies, as 
appropriate. Nejther the act nor Education's regulations provide specific 
or quantifiable requirements for program participation. 

We also reviewed the selection of schools to receive chapter 1 funds. At 
each district, we looked at the procedures used in the 1983-84 school 
year for idehtifynig gmd selecting schools: We then detemiined whether 
officials developed information on the percentage of low-income chil- 
dren in each school attendance area and chose participating schools 
having the highest cdricentratidris of sUch childreri. We did not verify 
the poverty figures used by school district officials. 

To determine how compliance with chapter 1 student selection require- 
ments was assured, we concentrated on state agencies' efforts. These 
agencies are responsible for ensuring that their school districts comply 
with all applicable statutory and regulatory provisions pertaining to 
chapter 1. 

To make these deteriniriatibris, we arialyzed iriformatibri for school year 
1983-84 from a number of sources, including the Department of Educa- 
tion^ state educational agencies, school districts, and state and local pro- 
gram auditore. A large number of state agencies (67), school districts 
(about 14>bdd)> and individual schCK5ls participate in the chapter 1 pro- 
gram. ThUs, visiting a statistically representative sample of these sites 
would have been prohibitively expensive. Therefore, as agreed with our 
requester^, we judgmentally selected eight state agencies and 17 school 
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districts to analyze in detail. Our choice of states arid school districts, 
adhd schools adnd students within the distiicts, w^s designed, however, to 
provide a broad mix of program and administrative characteristics 
important to an assessment of student selection and state agency 
oversight. 

Also, in Noveiriber 1984, we sent a questionnsdre to 51 state educational 
agencies (including the District of Columbia) to obtain information on 
specific aspects of their administration of the chapter 1 pfogram for 
school year 1983-84. All state agericies respdrided. The iriformatiori 
obtained related to (1 ) whether state agencies changed selection guide- 
lines as a result of the switch from title I to chapter 1, (2) whether state 
or local agencies had established criteria for school districts to use in 
selecting participants, (3) how state agericies had assured cdmpliarice 
with participant selection requirenierits, and (4) how school districts' 
selection procedures were ntbnitbred. (The questionnsdre and the tabu- 
lated responses appear in app. 11.) Except for funding figures and 
respdrises given by the eight states we visited (described below), we did 
riot verify the iriformatiori provided iri the questidririaire. 

From September 1984 to Februaiy 1985, we visited eight state educa- 
tional agencies, 17 school districte, and 58 schools. At the state agencies, 
we detenriiried what selection juideUri if snyj they had established 
for their school districts to folldw^ arid how they carried but their over- 
sight and mbriitbiteg of student selection^ T our sarnple and 
their school year 1983-84 chapter 1 allocations are shown in table 1.2. 



"^sble 1.2^Chaptef 1 Basic Grant 
Allocations for States Reviewed by 

GAO (School Year 1983-84) 







CJtiapletl 


StntB 


allocation 




California 


$251,680,000 


Michigan 


101,309.000 


Ohio 


94,264,000 


New Jersey 


fi7.afi7.aaa 


Georgia 


72,478.000 


Massachusetts 


61,123.000 


Mississippi 


60.134,000 


District of eoiumbia 


134^04^100 


Total 


$741,159,000 



We selected states with^iveree charactenstics relating to level of 
funding, numbers of participating school districts, average per-pupil 
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education expenditures, geographic locations, and aitidurits of adminis- 
trative funds. California, for exsurnple, received the most administrative 
mpney of the 51 states in 1983-84 and had among the most school dis- 
tricts. Mississippi had the lowest average per-pupil expenditure and the 
District of Columbia among the highest. We focused on these character- 
istics because they affect state agency oversight of school districts. (See 
app. Ill for details on the states we selected.) 

The eight states visited contain about one-fourth (3,613) of the 15,600 
school districts in the 51 states we surveyed. About 96 percent of the 
eight state districts received chapter 1 funds in school year 1983-84, 
amounting to 27 percent ($741 million) of the $2.7 billion awarded for 
basic grants to ^1 57 states (including the territories). 

We visited school districts in the eight states to identify the criteria 
school officials were supposed to use to select chapter 1 schools and par- 
ticipsoits and to deteirn^^ districts complied with these criteria. 
Because of the large number of participating school districts in these 
states — 1 ,030 in California aldne=we did not study a generalizable 
sample of districts in each state. Instead, we judgmentally selected 17 
districts for review, primarily urban, providing a range of chapter 1 
funding levels. The 17 districts received about $132 million in school 
year 1983-84, 18 percent of the $741 million allocated to the eight states 
(see app. III). 

In each district, we visited 2 to 4 schools for a total of 58. As a group, 
the 58 schools included 

• some with the highest percentage of low-income students in the district; 

• some with the minimum pereentage_of low-income students necessary to 
receive chapter 1 funds in that district; and 

• some that had been visited recently by state agency program monitors. 

At the 58 schools, we reviewed school year 1983-84 records for the 
8,218 second-, third-, and fourth-graders, historically among the pre- 
dominfflttt chapter 1 recipients. Of these, we included 8,207 in diir anal- 
yses (see app. IV for additional information). We determined whether or 
not the students participated in chapter 1 reading or mathematics 
classes. Our discussion of student selection in this report, however, 
relates only to the reading program as (1) it had more participants, and 
(2) selection and participation patterns for mathematics did not signifi- 
cantly differ from those for reading. 
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Where av^dlable, we obtained students' scores oh district-vs^ide standard- 
ized tests of reading and mathematics sfciHs eqhducted by each distnet 
aimually. In some instanceSj districts excluded certain grades from the 
testing program for budgetary reasons. In one such district^ we instead 
obtained elassrbbm grades for second- through foUrth-graders. Also, 
some districts used stahdardized tests other than the district- wide tests 
in the selection process, but we did not obtain these scores. Of the 8,297 
students included in our analysiSi we obtained test scores on 6,488. T'^st 
scores were hot included in the files for the remaining students. 

In the 11 districts that used student test scores as the primaiy selection 
criterion^ we determined whether the placement of students complied 
with established criteria as follows. First, we cdmpaf ed test scores 
obtained from students' records fo the cutoff score that districts Used to 
identify students eligible for chapter 1. We then asked selecting off icials 
about seemingly ineligible students who participated in chapter 1 snd 
low-scdrihg^ eligible students who did not. At one district in which most 
students did hot have a test score, we used classroom grades as the basis 
for asking selecting officials about abbve-average students who partici- 
pated in chapter 1 and below-average students who did not. 

But in the six districts that used multiple criteria (including test scores) 
to identify and select studehts, we were unable to determine categori- 
cally whether school of f iciais selected studente in accordance with all 
applicable criteria. Instead, we used the district's estabiished cutoff 
score to detentiine the degree to which those who scored below the 
cutoff were served by chapter 1 and those who scored above were not. 
As appropriate, we then asked why low scoi'ers were not served and 
high scorers were (see fig. 1.2). 
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Figure 1.2: GAO Methodology for Evaluating Student Placement 
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To ensure the consistency of the information, we developed and used 
data cbllectidrt instruments at the state, school district, and school 
levels. At each level, we reviewed the guidance provided to officials on 
identifying selecting students for chapter 1 during the 1983-84 
school year. In addition, we obtained information from state officials oh 
their oversight activities during that year. 

This review was conducted in accordance with generally accepted gov- 
ernment auditing standards. 
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LK)cal school district officials select children Id receive services under _ 
chapter 1 of the Education Cdnsolidatibh and Improvement Act of 1981. 
First a school distnct must detennme which of its school attendance 
areas have the highest concentrations of poor children. Then the cMstrict 
uses whatever measures it and the state educational agency believe best 
identify children most in need of chapter 1 services, so long as generally 
stated federsd requirements are observed. For their selection criteria, 11 
of the 17 districts in our sample used student scores oh standardized 
tests, while 6 districts used multiple indicators, such as classroom 
grades^ teacher recditutiendationSi and previous psyrticipation as well as 
standardized test scores. Generally, the 11 school districts that relied 
m;riitly on test scores selected students who met their own standards. 
For the 4,439 students in these districts with reading test scores, we 
found that all but 188 selection decisions (4 percent) either confonned to 
the districts* established criteria or were based on reasonable profes- 
sional jud^ehts. 

But in the six districts that had established multiple criteria (including 
test scores), the number aJld divert of these standards made it diffi- 
cult to fully validate their selection decisions. We examined records for 
2,049 students with reading test score^^ stu- 
dents who p^icipated in chapter 1 programs had scores that were 
below their district's cutoff score criterion while students who did not 
participate had scored above the cutoff. In only 17 cases were educators 
making the selections unable to justify placement decisions (less than 1 
percent of the 2,049 students). 



To receive chapter 1 services, students must live in eligible schbdl 
attendance areas — those with the greatest concentrations of Idw-ihcbme 
children. (An attendance area is the geographical area in which children 
who normally are served by a particular school reside.) Of the 17 school 
districts we visited, 16 selected schddls that their data shdwed had the 
highest ebhcehtrations of Idw-xricome children. One district used state 
rather than federal funds to provide compensatory education services to 
such schools. It then used chapter 1 funds at schools which its data 
shdwed had the next greatest concentrations of low-income students. 
(Chapter 1 permits this alldcatidn methdd.) 

To identify attendance areas in which low-ihebme childre^^^ concen- 
trated. Education encourages school districts to use the best available 
measure— which may be a composite of several indicators— for deter- 
mining what is a low-income family. For example, a district may use (1) 



Schools Properly 
Selected Aeeor^g to 
District Data 
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data on children from fanulies receiving Aid to Families With Dependent 
Children (AFTCj or data on families whose children are eligible under 
the National School Lunch Program. 

Who establishes the measures and criteria for school districts to follow 
in identifying school attendance areas that qualify for chapter 1 funds? 
Of the 51 state agencies (including the District of eolumbia) answering 
bur questionnaire, 39 sjud they established such guidance — 21 required 
use of sehool lunch and/or afdc data, juid 18 called for a combination of 
income-related measures^ Including those based Upon school lunch, afdc, 
census, and/or other data. 

The other 12 states, however, sSd they did not establish attendance 
area criteria, but allowed districts to develop their own. In the one such 
state, the two school districts we visited used Afdc data to help identify 
the low-income population and thus eligf ble attendance areas (one dis- 
trict also used census income figures). 

Of the 1,587 schools in the 17 districts sampled, officials reported 1,114 
met their district's poverty criteria and 919 received chapter 1 funds. 
These 919 schools constituted 82 percent of the eligible schools, and 58 
percent of all sehGwDls in the distri The districts did not give chapter 1 
money to all eligible schools because of funding constraints. 



Student Selection 
Criteria Vary 



The next step is selection of the neediest of the educationally deprived 
ehildren m each chapter 1 school. JJchool districts must conduct annual 
assessments of educational needs to decide which children they will 
serve and the types of services they will provide. But neither ecia nor 
Education's regulations and guid^ee specify how individual students 
are to be selected for chapter 1 services. According to federal guidance^ 
state agencies and school districts may use (but are not limited to) the 
following kinds of information to identi^r educationally deprived chil- 
dren: standardized test scores, results of informal diagnoses, records of 
academic performance, and observations by professional staff. 

Although selection criteria may vary, test scores were Used most 
heavily^ accordingjo results of our qUestiohriaire sent to 51 state agen- 
cies and visits to 17 school districts. Of the 25 state agencies that estab- 
lished criteria for school distriets^to follow, 23 smd they emphasized test 
scores toa great or very great extent. Teacher recommendations, class- 
room performance, and local tests each were also given great to very 
great emphasis, but by fewer state agencies, as shown in figure 2.1. 
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Figure 2*1 : Relative Emphasis on BHBmBaB 
StudeniPerformance-Measures by 

States That Have Established Selection 3° ^^^^^^ °' ^^^'^^ 

Criteria (School Year 1983-84) 
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Students' scores on standardized tests were used as the seleetibh erite- 
rioh in ii districts we visited (the fust 11 listed in table 2:1); while the 
other 6 were **multiple criteria" districts (designated 12-17 on the table), 
which Used test scores iii combination with other selection factors. To 
receive chapter 1 services, students in districts designated 12, 13, and 14 
had to either score at or below the cutoff percentile oh a designated 
standardized test or meet one of the other criteria. In the districts num- 
bered 15, 16, and 17, students had to meet both the test score cutoff and 
one or more of the other criteria listed for chapter 1 selection. School 
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districts used various standardized *:ests irt their selection process, as 
shown in appendix V. 

The test score cutoff used to identify educationally deprived students 
for the chapter 1 program vs^ed among the school districts we 
reviewed, as showrt in table 2,1. It ranged from the 20th percentile in 
Lansing, Michigan, to the 50th percentile in four districts — Greenville, 
Hattiesburg, and Jackson, Mississippi, and the District of Columbia. In 
three of the eight states we visited— Mississippi, California, and 
Georgia— districts within the same state used the same cutoff score; in 
four states—Michigari, Ohio, New Jersey, and Massachusetts — the 
cutoff score differed across districts within the same state (the District 
of Columbia is one school district). In Newark and Trenton, Nev/ Jersey, 
the cutoff score varied across grade levels. 
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Tabic 2.1 : Chapter 1 Eligibility Critoria 
in 17 Sjr:hooi Districts Visited by QAO 

(School Year 1983-84 )« 







Criteria 


School distiect 


Test score 

^iitoif 

(percentile) 


Other 


1. Greenville, MS 


50 


None 


2. Hattiesburg, MS 


50 


None 


3. Jackson, MS 


50 


None 


4: Detroit: Ml 


-b 


None 




6. Sacramento, CA 


49 


None 


5. Sah Diego, CA 


49 


Norie 


7. San Francisco, CA 


49 


None 


8 Colambus, GH 


_ _36 


None 


9. Cleveland. OH 


33= 


None 


10. Lansing, Ml 


20 


None 


11. Newark, NJ: 


Grade 2 


36 


None 




26 


None 


Griade 4 


21 


Ndhie 


12, District of Columbia 


50 


Student retained 1 year in grade; failed reading; 
or recommended by teacher. 


13, Atlanta. GA 


49 


Student retained 1 year in grade; "high risk" first- 
grader; prior participant; or administratively 
[Dlaced. 


14. Bibb County. GA 


49 


Student is one or more books behind in reading 
_ iseries. 


15: Worchester, MA 


49 


Student recommended by teacher; grades poor; 
prior participant; or bilingual. 


16, Boston, MA 


40 


Student recdmrnended by teacher or prior 
participant. 


17: Trenton. NJ- Grade 2 


33 


Stadent recommended bv teacher. 


Grades 3 and 4 


32 


Student recommended by teacher. 



^Grades 2, 3, and 4 unless otherwise noted. 



'^A formal cutoff score was not established. School officials were instructed to identify students who 
scored below grade level and select those in greatest need. 



^he state agency gave school officials in CJeyeland perrnissiq^^ to use the 33 rd percentile as a cutoff 
score in school year 1983*84 even though the established cutoff in that year was the 36th percentile. 



Eight of the 17 districts — Atlanta and Bibb County, Georgia; fcansing 
and Detroit, Michigan; Newark and Trenton, New Jersey; and Boston 
^d Wbrchester> Massachusetts— established their own cutoff scores. 
The state agency established the cutoff score in nine districts— Green- 
ville, Hattiesburg, and Jackson, Mississippi; Sacramento, Sadn Diego, and 
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San Francisco, California; Ck>lumbus and Clevelamd, Ohio; and the Dis- 
trict of Cplumbia. We did hot examine tlie bases leading to the establish- 
ment of the various criteria. 

A detmied discussion of the selection criteria used by each of the 17 
districts appears in appendix V. Nearly ^1 the state agencies (48) and 
school districts (16) told us they used the swae selection procedures as 
under the prior title i program. 

Because of the differences in selection criteria, we also found differ- 
ences across districts in the range of scores of progrmn participants. For 
example, in Hattiesburg, Mississippi, students in chapter 1 reading had 
scores from the 20th percentile to the 5dth percentile^ as well as below 
the 20th percentile. In contrast, only one participa^^^ Lansing, Mich- 
igan, scored above the 20th percentile. Similarly, in Cleveland and 
Columbus,^Ohio, no participant scored above the 33rd or 36th percentile^ 
respectively. 

Differences in selection criteria also resulted in differences across dis- 
tricts in the percentages of students served in various test score ranges. 
For example, as shown in figure 2.2, in the Hattiesburg schools we 
reviewed, a rn^ority of the students who had percentile scores from 0 to 
40 participated in the chapter 1 program. The percentage of students 
served ranged from more than 80 percent of the students with scores 
from 0 to 10 to about 40 percent of the students with scores from 41 to 
50. In contrast, the tansing schools served more than 80 percent of the 
students with percentile scores from 0 to 20, and no students above the 
3dtih percentile. 
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F^liurj9_2.2: Percentages of Students ^^^^Bi^^^^^^^^H^^H^^^^H 

Served by Reading test Score in 

Lansing and Hattiesburg (School Year Percent of students within score Range Participating 
1983-84) 




b-10 11-20 21-30 31-40 41-50 51-100 

Percentile Score 



Lansing District 
Hattiesburg District 



Figure 2.3 illustrates the differences in students served between a 
single-criterion district, Lansing, and a multiple-criteria district. Bibb 
County. Bibb County defined educationaUy deprived children as those 
who were one or more books behind in the district*s reading series or 
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scored at or below the 49th percentile. Students who were behind in the 
reading series were served before those scoring at or below the cutoff 
score. The Bibb County schools in bur sample served one-third of the 
students with percentile scores from 0 to 50 while serving 18 percent of 
the students with scores above the 50th percentile. (The number of stu- 
dents and chapter 1 participants in each test score range are showi^. in 
app. VI.) 
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Figure 2.3: Percentages of Students HH^H^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

Served by Reading Test Score: Single- _ 

Criterion and MultipJe-CdterijI Districts Percent of students within score Range Participating 

Compared (School Year 1 983-84) 

100 , — fc- 



90 



80 
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The school districts in our sample that relied on student test scores to 
identify the educationally deprived and to select the neediest generally 
followed their own criteria. We found relatively few erroneous place- 
ments in dUr 11 -district sample: 3 percent of participants and 6 percent 
of ndnparticipahts. 

As noted earlier, the single-criterion districts sampled used cutoff scores 
on a standardized test to determine chapterl participation, selecting the 
lowest scoring to take part in the program. To determine whether these 
districts were following the established criteria, we reviewed the place- 
ment^ decision for each student in our sample who had a test score. 
Where we fotmd an apparent discrepancy, w^ asked selecting of ficials to 
explain it. (For example, when a school used the 36th percentile as a 
cutoff score for eligibility and we found a participant had scored above 
the cutoff, we asked why the student participated.) If the selecting offi- 
cial could not provide a reasonable explanation, we categorized the deci- 
sion as **erroneous.** 

After reviewing files on 5,859 students from 38 schools in the 11 dis- 
tricts, we obtamed anSj^ed reading test scores for 4,439 (76 per- 
cent). Test scores for the other 1^420 students (24 percent) were 
unavailable (although we did obtain and analyze classroom grades for 
641 of these students in one district — see page 34). (Summary statistics 
on sample students and school officiEds' placement decisions appear in 
app. Vil.) 



Criteria Met in Most 

Test-Score-Only 

Seleetions 



Participants: Few^ Most students in the 1 1 districts in our s^ple who were selected to 

Erroneously Seleeted participate in a chapter 1 program met established criteria (see fig. 2.4). 

Of the 4,439 students with test scores, the districts selected 2,156 stu- 
dents to take part in the local program^ with the great m^abrity scoring 
below the established cutoff point on a standardized test. We found only 
166 of the participants who scored higher ^harc the cutoff point, and for 
most of these there were mitigating factors. For only 3 percent (58 stu- 
dents) of these participants were selecting officials unable to give us a 
satisfactory reason for the exceptions. We categorized these 58 as erro- 
neous placements. 
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As to the 108 Other students who participated despite scores above the 
cutoff pdiht, the reasons given by educators appeared justified. For 
example, **prior participat^^^ 35— ecia allows a student 

who participated in a chapter 1 prograin 1 year to return to it the next if 
school officials believe he or she is still educatiohally needy. For another 
52 students, we accepted school officials' justifications, characterizing 
these plaeemehts as based oh ^'professional jud^ent.'' Of these 52, 48 
were studehts whose test scores the officials did not consider accu- 
rate— 35 \?^^re retested by the selecting official and scored under the 
cutoff point. 

These 11 districts pjaced 77 percent of their eligible students m chapter 
1 classes, that is, of 5,859 students sampled in these districts, 2,568 
scored below their district's cutoff^ and 1,990 received chapter 1 
services. 



Were any students in the 11 districts improperly kept but of chapter 1 
programs? For pur sample, we found the error rate for nonparticipants 
(6 percent) slightly higher than that for participants (3 percent). 

Of the 4,439 students with test scores whose records we examined, 
2,283 were not selected to receive chapter 1 services (see fig. 2.4). to 
determine if these students were excluded properly, we first compared 
their test scores with the cutoff scores established by their school dis- 
tricts for eligibihty, i.e., did the students score below the cutoff point? 
For those who did> we then compared their scores with the scores of 
students who did participate in the chapter 1 program. We identified 
347 nonparticipants with lower test scores than p^icipants and asked 
selecting officials why: 

For most of the 347 students, the officials provided satisfactory reasons 
for nohselectibn. They could hot, however, justify the nonparticipation 
of 139 studehts (6 percent), whose selection we therefore characterized 
as erroneous. 

Of the 217 low-scoring nonparticipants whose exclusion we considered 
appropriate, 33 were served by another program, and another 34 wercL 
unavailable to be selected or to participate in the program, including 28 
students who arrived after the final selection was made. In 131 cases, 
we characterized school officials* justificatidhs as acceptable profes- 
sional judgment. Among these were 84 students whose scores were not 
considered accurate smd 42 for whom there was no room in the program 
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because others were judged more needy on the basis of other factors. 
For another 18, their test scores were unavailable at the time of 
selection. 



Selections Verified by When we used a factor other than a test scoreto judge placements m a 

Classroom Grades single-criterion district, we still found that virtually sdl chapter 1 selec- 

tiphs/reaections afi^eared to have been appropriate. Of the 1,420 sam- 
pled students for whditi we lacked test scores (and thus were excluded 
from the test score suialysis above), we examined classroom grades for 
641 students who were in one school district. These were in a district 
that for budget£u:y reasons excluded students below fou ih grade from 
district-wide testing. In this case, if a teacher deemed a student eligible 
for chapter 1 services, the teacher could recommend the student for the 
program. Such students were then given a standardized test and those 
scoring below the established cutoff point were classified as eligible 
along with students from the district-wide testing program. 



Using classroom grades in reading as a rneasure, we found that 573 (89 
percent) seemed to have been appropriately selected or rejected. For all 
but 1 of the 68 questioned placements, officials provided acceptable 
justifications. 

We aslced selecting officials why 33 average and above-avei;age_studehts 
(grades of **C** and above) p2ui:icipated in the chapter 1 program, but 35 
below-average students did not. Thirty-two of the average or above- 
average students were selected for participation because, despite good 
classroom grades, they tested below the cutoff score on the standardized 
test; and one student was selected because of participation at a previ- 
ously attended school. 

For the 35 hohparticipahts with below-average grades, 1 student was 
selected in error and 14 were either served by miother program or 
unavailable for selection or participation. Eleven nonplacement deci- 
sions were based on professional judgments including nine students for 
whom space was unavailable because of other students considered more 
needy. Six students were rejected because they tested above the cutoff 
score and three because their scores were unavailable at the time of 
selection. 
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Error Rates Also Low 
in Multiple- 
Districts 



Generally, school districts in our sample that used raultiple criteria to 
pick students for chapter 1 participation had a very low error rate for 
both those they selected (1 percent) and those they excluded (less than 1 
percent). 

Six of the 17 districts we reviewed used multiple criteria to identify edu- 
cationally deprived students and select the neediest for their chapter 1 
programs. The multiple criteria included, in addition to test scores, such 
factors as d^srobm grad^^^^ teacher recommendations^ arid whether the 
student had participated the previous year. All six districts used a 
cutoff score on a standardized test, and three used the cutoff score as 
one among several selection factors. Thus, students in these districts 
could participate in chapter 1 even though they scored above the cutoff 
if they rnet other ^plicable criteria. In the other three multiple-criteria 
districts, students had to meet a test score criterion to be selected. 

Because of the cbmpi^ yve did not attempt to 

determihe if each selection decision met all relevant criteria. Instead^ we 
used the established cutoff score to identify participants who scored 
above it and nonparticipants who scored below it and below other par- 
ticipants' scores. We then asked school officials to explain these place- 
ment decisions. 

We reviewed fijes on 2,348 students in 20 schools in these six districts 
and obtained reading test scores for 2,049 (87 percent). After excluding 
the 299 (13 percent) students for whom scores were unavailable (see 
app. VH), we maiyzed the selection decisions for the remaining 2,049, as 
follows. 



Participants: Error Rate In these six school districts, 604 of the 2,049 students with readihg_test 
Low scores were selected to take part in chapter 1 programs. We found 83 

participants who had test scores above their district's cutoff score. 
Although selecting officials satisfactorily explained why most of the 83 
participated, they could not justify the participation of 7 students, or 
about 1 percent of the 604 participants (see fig. 2.5). 
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Figure 2.5: GAO Evaluation of Placement Decisions in Multiple-Crlieria Schools (School Year 1983 B4) 
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To explain why 41 of the 83 high scoring students were picked, school 
officials referred to the districts' rrtUltiple criteria. These students were 
in the three districts that used several factors in addjtion to test scores 
in selection. We characterized as prof essional judgment the of f icials' jus- 
tift cations in 34 cases, including 20 students who qualified through a 
test given by a selecting official and 11_ students, whose test scores were 
considered inaccurate by school officials. Miscellaneous reasons 
accounted for the participation of one high-scoring student. 



NonparticipantS: Error Rate About 70 percent (1,445 ) of the 2,049 students whose reading test 
Even Lower snores we exarnined die hot participate in chapter 1 programs. 0f these, 

286 students had scores that indicated they may hscve been more needy 
than some participants; that is, their scores were below the district's 
cutoff score and lower than some participants' scores. For only 10 stu- 
dents—less than 1 percent of the hbnparticipants — did officials not pro- 
vide satisfactory reasons for nonparticipation (see fig. 2.5). 

Reasons that appeared valid for not selecting 276 low-scorihg students 
included their having been served by another program (136 students or 
48 perceht)i failure to meet the district's multiple criteria (42 students), 
professional judgment (52, including 31 students whose test scores were 
considered inaccurate by school officials), test score unavailable at time 
of selection (19), student unavailable for selection or participation (16), 
and other reasons (11). 



Student Selection 
Studied by National 
Institute of Education 



An NiE study (see p. 14) suggests that student selection for the chapter 1 
program does not always result in the neediest students being served. 
Using 1976 test score data on a national sample of elementary school 
students, nie showed that (1) 11 percent of participants scored above 
the 50th percentile (indicating they may not have been in need of feme- 
dial services), even though 70 percent of students in funded schools who 
scored below the 50th jpercentile were not served; and (2) 61 percent of 
the students in funded schools scoring below the 25th percentile were 
not served, whereas nearly half of those served scored above the 25th 
percentile. 



Our review differed from nte's in that we used applicable state and local 
criteria to assess student selection in each school district rather than 
using a test score analysis with a 50th percentile cutoff across-the-board 
as NIE did. If we analyze our data using the 50th percentile as a cutoff 
score without regard to established criteria, however, we find that about 
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8 percent of the participants exceeded this cutoff — about the same as 

NIE. 

But our data produced different results from nie's study when J ooking 
at students below the 25th percentile. Of the 1,815 students sconng in 
the bottom quartile in our sample, 363 (20 percent) were not served by 
chapter 1— -compared to nib's 61 percent. Furthermore, nearly one-third 
of these 363 students were served by another cbmpensatbry education 
program, and another 10 percent of the 363 were hot served because 
school officials thought their test scores did not reflect their true ability. 

This difference in findings reflects the fact that we focused on grade 
levels that received program services, while the NiE study lcK)ked at a^l 
grade levels ih^unded schools, whether or not served. iUso, the higher 
scoring participants in the nde study were not necessarily in the same 
schools as the lower scoring students who were lidt served. Our review 
indicates that for the most part school officials are selecting chapter 1 
participants in aeebrdahee with criteria that Uiider current rules may 
differ regarding cutoff points and include other factors besides test 
scores. 



GoiiClusionS Districts in our sample placed chapter 1 progratttis in schools that, 

according to their data, had the highest concentrations of low-income 
children and, for the most part^ followed their own criteria in selecting 
the neediMt of the educationally deprived students in those schools for 
service. While the criteria used to select students varied sahohg loca- 
tions, all districts used test scores to some extent- Relatively few stu- 
dents were placed in or out of the program in error in single-criterion 
districts or in districts using multiple selection criteria. 

School off ieiads' explanations as to why students participated despite 
scores above the cutoff points included: students had participated in a 
prior year, their test scores were considered inaccurate by officios, a 
second test was administered arid their score was below the cutoff point, 
or they met their district's multiple selection criteria. Justifications for 
why students with low test scores did hot participate included: they 
were unavailable to be selected or to participate in the program^ their 
scores were considered inaccurate by officials, they were served by 
another program, or they did not meet their district's multiple selection 
criteria. 
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Chapter2 .. . . . 
Criteria for Student Selection 
Generally Followed 



Our review did not consider whether the Congress should tighten 
chapter 1 eligibility requirements to assure that the lowest scoring stu- 
dents across the nation are served^ Rather, we looked at how the selec- 
tion prbceiss was defined by state and local educational agencies under 
current rules and whether school officials followed their established 
guidelines. Our data indicate that for the most part school officials fol- 
lowed these guidelines. 



Agency Comments 
Our Evaluation 



In its response to this l eport (see app^ VIII), the Department of Educa- 
tion said it was pleased to learn that few errors were made in selecting 
students for chapter 1. The Department stated that the report provides 
important informa^^^ for local, state, and federal officials to consider 
as reauthorization issues are discussed for chapter 1. 

The Department noted an apparent inconsistency between the report's 
general conclusion smd the results for Bibb eounty, Georgia, shown in 
figure 2.3. Since 18 percent of the students with percentile scores above 
the Sdth percentile were seryed, the Department said it was not clear 
how we could say school officials rnade few errors selecting students. 

The BibbJSounty results were not inconsistent because school officials 
used multiple selection criteria, which the district generally followed^ as 
discussed on pages 35 through 37. Specifically, as we show in appendix 
V, Bibb CS^unty's selection criteria provided that the prograrn must first 
serve students who were one or more books behind in the district's 
reading series, v^ithout rega^^ for test scores, before serving those who 
scored at or below the 49th percentire on a standardized tes^ In this 
regard^ of the 38£articipants in Bibb County who scored at or above the 
50th percentile, 23 met the district's criteria of being one or more books 
behind, 12 were selected on the basis of professional judgments 
(including 1 1 students whose test scores were not considered reflective 
of their abilities)^ and 3 were chosen in error. 



We have expanded the report^s discussion of Bibb County's selection cri- 
teria on pages 28 and 29 to clarify this matter. In discussing this point 
with us, one Department official said that figure 2,3 seemed to indicate 
that Bibb County's number-bf-bobks-behihd criterion was unrelated to 
test scores, which generally are used to measure educational 
deprivation. 
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Chapter 3 z : 

Stages Used Vaiious Mcsriitoririg Teclrmiques 



To monitor compliance with chapter 1 requirements in school year 
1983-84, a majority of the 51 state educational agencies reported they 

• reviewed school districts' applications for chapter 1 funds, 

• performed on-site monitoring visits to school districts^ and 

• reviewed program evaluations performed by school districts. 

To a lesser extent, these states also said, they relied on audits conducted 
by various groups. 

Cuts in states' administrative funds decreased the extent of on-site ihon- 
itOThg during school year 1983-84, about 4G percent of the state agen- 
cies said. And of the eight states we visited, five reported having to cut 
staff and increase the workload of staff remaining. Staff reductions in 
these five states ranged from 23 to 43 percent between school years 
1981-82 and 1983-84. 



The process of reviewing and approving chapter 1 applications from 
school districts gives state agencies a tool for ensuring cbmpliance with 
program requirements. Most jtgehcies (49) told us they relied to a great 
or very great extent on this method. 

An eligible school district may receive chapter 1 funds. Education regu- 
lations say, if it has a state-approved application that describes the 
project to be conducted axai includes required assurances. Regarding 
student selection, the district's application must assure the state that 
the funds will be 

• spent in attendance areas having the highest concentrations of low- 
income children or in all attendance areas if they have a uniformly high 
concentration of low-income children, and 

• distributed according to an aJinual educational needs assessment that 
identifies educationally deprived children in all eligible areas and 
ensures that those with the greatest need for special assistance are 
among those selected. 

Projects may be approved for 3 years but school districts must update 
their applications if the number or needs of eligible children chaunge 
substantially. 



GeanpHaKee MonltDred 
Through Review of 
Applieations 
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States Used Various Monitoring Techniques 



Visits Also Used 
Monitoring 



During school year 1983-84, site visits reportedly were relied upon 
heavily tjy most (47) states as a means to monitor chapter 1 compliance^ 
but cuts in administrative funds had adversely affected this in about 40 
percent of the states, bur survey indicated. Dunng these visits, most 
state agencies said they reviewed the processes districts followed in 
identifying and selecting chapter 1 students. Most school districts were 
not visited annually > but every other year^ every third year, or less fre- 
quently. Thirty state agencies reported spending only 1 day at 68 per- 
cent or more of their districts^ Individual schools were included in most 
or all of the site visits of 50 agencies. On average, the 51 state agencies 
devoted 2.4 staff years each to monitoring visits. 



Student Selection, Other 
Factors Reviewed 



Almost ail state agencies said they emphasized the student selection 
process during monitoring visits (see table 3.1). Monitors reviewed cri- 
teria for selecting attendance areas, determining educationally deprived 
students (eligibility), and selecting students most in heed of assistance. 



Table 3.1: Emphasis on Selectiph 
^i'R^''^^il®y!^''^od During Site Visits by 
State Agencies 



^^tent<tf43^mip>Ha8ls^h€^fflimber 



Criteria reviewed 



Very great to Moderate to 
great some 



tittle or 

none No response 



Attendance area 



48 



Eilgibliity 



46 



1_ 



Selection 



48 



_ 1. 



Total 



51 



51 



SI 



During monitoring visits, seven state agencies we visited checked the 
accuracy of income data used to determine school eligibility; one did not 
All eight agencies reviewed and verified the accuracy of student eligi- 
bility and participant lists and reviewed test scores and other selection 
factors. 



Frequency, Duration, State agencies gave varied responses when we asked how many times 

Staffing of Site Visits Vary ^^^^ visited their chapter l school districts, how much time they spent 

at each site, whether or not they visited schools, and how many staff 
members they used. Overall, however, the responses indicate they vis- 
ited most districts infrequently, and for about 1 day. On average, state: 
agencies devoted less than 3 staff years to monitoring visits in the 1983- 
84 school year. 

The numbers of times school districts were visited by state officials 
varied widely from state to state and sometimes within a state. Except 
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States Used Various Moidtoiing Techniques 



for the District of Columbia and Hawaii each of which is considered one 
school district, each of the rernairiihg 49 state agencies had more than 
one participating district to monitor — ranging from 1,030 in Galifomia 
to 15 in Nevada: Nearly a third of the states said they visited all their 
districts on the same fixed time interval) such as every 2 years; slightly 
rnore than two-thirds varied their schedule, visiting some districts less 
than others. 

Thirteen state agencies monitored all their districts with the same fre- 
quency — one state agency monitored each district two or more times 
each year, four agencies visited each district every year, two agencies 
visited each district every 2 yeai^, and six visited each district every 3 
ye^s or less frequently. Thirty-six visited their districts at varying fre- 
quencies. For example. New York, with 719 chapter 1 school districts, 
reported visiting 5 percent more than once a year, 5 percent once a year, 
20 percent every 2 years, arid 70 percent every 3 years or less fre- 
quently. North Dakota reported visiting 2 percent of its 253 chapter 1 
school districts once a year, 4 percent every 2 years, and 94 percent 
every 3 years or less frequently. Of the remaining two state agencies, 
dne^made no visits duririg the 1983-84 school year and one, the District 
of Cblurribia, visited its district 12 times. 

The amount of time state officials spent at each site also varied, with 
most state agencies estimating they spent only 1 day at 68 percent or 
more of their districts. Most spent 2 days at relatively few (10 percent 
or less) of their districts and 3-day visits were infrequent. 

Of the eight states we visited, four spent only 1 day at 70 percent or 
more of their districts, as figure 3.1 shows. Two more spent 1 or 2 days 
at 68 percent or more of their districts. One state agency spent 2 or 3 
days at 90 percerit of its districts, but visited thern irif requently (once 
every 3 years or more). 
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Chapters . . . . . . .. 

States Used Various Monitoring Techniques 



Figure 3.1: bength of State Agency 
Visits to School Districts (School Year 



1983-84) 




Usually, schools were visited as part of states* local mbhitonhg efforts. 
Fifty state agencies included schools in their district visits, according to 
questionnaire responses. Officials in the eight state agencies we visited 
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said these school visits included reviewing student eligibility and par- 
ticipant lists, student test scores, teacher recommendations for prbgrarti 
participation, report card grades, and other information used in chapter 
1 selection. In al' but one of the eight states^ officials also used the visits 
to review schobl-district-generated data on their concentrations of low- 
income children. 



How many staff were assigned to monitor chapter 1 school districts? 
This_ varied among the state agencies. During the 1983-84 school year, 
staff years devoted to site visits reported by the 51 state agencies 
r^ged from less thmi 1 to as m^y as 13, with ^average of 2.4. (State 
officials generally performed other duties in addition to monitoring the 
chapter 1 program.) Among the eight states we visited, the numbers of 
staff members conducting site visits ranged from 4 in the District of 
Golumbia to 31 in New Jersey. These staff also performed other chapter 
1 functions such as reviewing and s^proving applications and providing 
technical assistance. In three states, staff also monitored compliance 
with other federal- and state-funded programs during chapter 1 site 
visits, e.g., state-funded cbmperisatdiy education programs (Michigan 
and New Jersey) mtd the state compensatory education and the federal 
bilingual education programs (California). 



Monitoring Visits Decline State administrative funds were initially cut in school year 1981-82, the 
After Funds Gut of the title I pro^smi. For that year, appropriations for the 

program resulted in each state receiving 1.04 percent for administration 
instead of the maximum allowable amount of 1.5 percent of the state's 
annual grant. The chapter 1 program, which limited administrative 
funds to a maximum of 1 pe^-eeht, began in school year 1982-83. For that 
year, each state received 0,99 percent of its annual grant for state 
administration of the program. This was reduced to 0.92 percent in 
school year 1983-84, the fdcUs of our review. 

About hSf of ail the state agencies reduced their on-site monjtbrmg of 
the chapter 1 program in school year 1983-84, compared to the time 
devoted to it under title I^ according to our survey. Of the 25 that did so, 
21 attributed the reduction to the cut in administrative funds from a 
maximum of 1.5 percent to a maximum of 1 percent of states' annual 
grants.^ 



^State edQcadonal s^encies also receive federal fands under th& chapter 2 bloclcgrant of JSGIA. Some 
of these funds rriay be used to support state agency operations, ihcliidirig administering the chapter 1 
program. Chapter 2 funds have increased from $83.1 to $92.7 million between 1982 and 1985, 
although not all states gained. 
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The same reductions in on-site monitoring and for the same reason were 
reported by four of the eight state agencies we visited— California, 
Georgia, Massachusetts^ and the District of Columbia. Five (the previous 
fdUr and Mississippi) reported having to cut staff and increase the work- 
load for staff remaining. Staff reductions ranged from 23 to 43 percent 
since school year 1981-82, as shown in figure 3.2. 
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Frgure 3.2: States Agi9ncy Reductions in tSSBS^^^BI^^^M 
Staff Due to Reduced Funding (School 

Years 1 981-82 to 1 983-84) so Percent Reduction in Staff 
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But little or no effect from the reduction in admirastrative funds was 
reported by three state agencies we visited, for the reasons indicated: 

Ohio . Unused state chapter 1 admiiustrative funds carried over from a 
prior year and the state's overall chapter 1 grant for school year 1983- 

84 increased due to use of more current ceraus data and an increase in 
Ohio's average per-pupil expenditure. Also the state's relatively low 
salary schedule allows maximum use of available administrative funds. 
New Jersey . Administrative funds for the chapter 1 and state compensa- 
tory education programs were cbmbihe^^ avoiding an advense impact 
from the reduction in state chapter 1 administrative funds. 
Michigan . Use of carryover funds minimized the impact of reduced 
administrative fiinds, but that source had steadily decreased, and the 
chapter 1 cut was expected to result in reduced mohitorihg in the 1984- 

85 school year. 



Distriet Evaluations 
Used for Monitoring 



Twenty-two states used program evaluations to monitor chapter 1 com- 
pliance to a great or very jgreat extent, our survey showed. This included 
four of the eight states we visited — Georgia, New Jersey, Ohio, and 
Mississippi. 

The act authorizing chapter 1 requires that school districts conduct 
evaluations that include 6bjectij/e measurements of educational achieve- 
ment in basic skills and a determination of whether improved perform- 
ance is sustained over a period of more than 1 year. State educational 
agencies itiUst conduct a statewide evaluation of the chapter 1 program 
at least biennially and school districts must evaluate their progr^s for 
submission to the state at least every 3 years. But school districts no 
longer need to use particular evaluation models as they did under title I. 



OfficisQs Review Audit 
Reports 



Nem'ly all^tate agencies placed less reliance on audits to monitor school 
district compliance with chapter 1 requirements than on other methodSj 
we learned through our questionnaire and state agency visits. But 
r early all states used audits to some extent, includihg the federally 
required **single audit" and other audits called for by the state or local 
educationsd agency, as discussed below. 



Single Audit Required for 
Federal Funding 



At the time of bur review, 41 states said they had implemented the 
single-audit requirernent (initially contained in 0MB Circular A-i92^ 
Attachment P; superseded by Circular A-128, Apr. 12, 1985), according 
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to questibnnsLire responses. This requires that state and local recipients 
of federal financial assistance conduct an orgahi? itioh-wide rather than 
a grant-by-grant audit. Five state agencies said their single audits 
included only financial matters, but 35 said the audits covered compli- 
ance matters as well. Each of the 35 included in their single audits a 
review of school district compliance with requirements for selecting 
school attendance^eas^ arid 34 states included review of compliance 
with requirements for identifying eligible students and selecting those 
most in need of assistance. (Our questionnaire did not ask state agencies 
to cominent on compliance problems that such audits may have 
disclosed.) 



Of the eight states we visited, seven had implemented the sinjle-audit 
requirement. Three=C3eorgia, the District of Columbia, and Cali- 
fornia — included in it a review of selection prbeedures. In Georgia and 
the Distriet of Columbia, auditor^ had to verify that students were 
selected according to established criteria. During 1983, 19 of Georgia's 
187 school districts were audited (none were districts we visited); in the 
District of Cblumbia, one school but of several hundred was audited and 
10 student files were reviewed. Jn California, auditore were required to 
determine whether pzaticipating schools contained the highest concen- 
trations of iDw-income students and participajits met eligibility criteria, 
but not to verify that participants were the neediest. The 1983 audit 
reports oh Georgia, the District of Columbia, and the three California 
districts we visited disclosed no problems with student selection. 



CM:her aUdit requirements were imposed by 23 state agencies, we found 
from our questionnaire responses. About half of these audits covered 
selection of attendance areas (12 states), identification of eligible stu- 
dents (11 states), and selection of chapter 1 program participants (11 
states). 

All eight agencies we reviewed required audits of distnct chapter 1 pro- 
grams, but only three required the audit to cover student selection. 
Georgia and CJalifomia called for state audits to check conipliahce with 
school district criteria for identifying and selecting ritudehts to partici- 
pate. The Distriet of Columbia required that student files be reviewed 
and achievement be compared to identification and selection criteria; 



Audits Specified by Some 
States 
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Almost all the state agencies said they relied heavily on two methbds for 
rnbnitbring school district's selection of chapter 1 schools B^d partici- 
pating students — (1) revievdng and approving districts' applications for 
funds and (2) conducting on-site monitoring visits. Despite this reliance 
on site visits, almost half the state agencies said they reduced their on- 
site rnonitbrihg of the chapter 1 program in school year 1983-84, eom- 
p^ed with the time devoted to it xinder title L Furthermore, 21 agencies 
attributed the reduction to cuts in administrative funds, including four 
of the eight states we visited. 

Despite the reduction in state agencies' on-site raohitonng, we found a 
high level of compliance with the established selection criteria in school 
year 1983-84. However, we cannot predict whether changes in compli- 
ance will occur in the future as a result of such reductions in monitoring 
by state agencies. 
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Chapter 1 Funds by State fOT School 
Year 1983-84 





Numbers in thousands 










Uurisdiction 


vaianiS lO 

school 
districts 


other 
programs 


State 
administration 


Total" 


State: 










Alabama 


$62,74^ 


$?.015 


$597 


$65,362 


Alaska 


4,974 


2,609 


225 


7,806 


Arizona 


28,922 


7,891 


368 


37,181 


Arkansas 


36,441 


5,933 


397 


42,772 


Caiifornia 


251,680 


78.221 


3.299 


333,201 


Colorado 


26,171 


5,544 


317 


32,032 


Connecticut 


27,082 


5,420 


325 


32,827 


Delaware 


7,624 


3,234 


225 


11,083 


Florida 


97,504 


22,316 


1:19fi 


J21^t8 


Georgia 


72,47fl 


5,347 


778 


78,604 


Hawaii 


8,632 


493 


225 


9,350 


Idaho 


7.610 


3,406 


225 


11,241 


'Hindis 


132,508 


27,918 


1 ,604 _ 


_ 162^030 


Indiana 


37,635 


4:^30 


426 


-42,991 


Iowa 


22,740 


971 


237 


23,948 


Kansas 


18,792 


2,650 


225 


21,667 


Kentucky 


50,623 


5,326 


534 


56,482 


Louisiana 


72,954 


9,617 


776_ _ 


B3^47 


Maine 


10.484 


3,860 


225 


14,568 


Maryland 


45,995 


3,509 


495 


49,999 


- Massachusetts 


61,123 


16.358 


775 


78,256 


Michigan 


101,309 


13.123 


1,144 


1lM76 


K/inriesota 


33.894 _ _ 


_ ^,156_ 


360 


36,410 


Mississippi 


60,134 


3,447 


584 


64,165 


Missouri 


47,240 


3,350 


480 


51,071 


Montana 


8,514 


884 


225 


9,623 


Nebraska 


14,205 


741 


225_ _ 


15,176 


Nevada 


4,478 




225 


5,735 


New Hampshire 


5,881 


1,233 


225 


7,339 


New dersey- 


87,067 


6,828 


939 


94,834 


New Mexico 


23,294 


2,924 


262 


26,480 


New York 


280.628 


28.753 


3^94 


312,475 


North Carolina 


73,350 


8,394 


767 


82,512 


North Dakota 


6,683 


725 


225 


7,632 


-Ohio 


94,264 


8.370 


1,026 


103,660 


Oklahoma 


30.267 


3,336 


336 


33,940 


Oregon 


23,745 


B,m 


336 


-33,952 
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YearI98a«4 



UuHsdictibn 


Grants to 
schdb! 
districts 


State and 
other 
programs 


State 
administration 


Total* 


Pennsylvania 


$129,714 _ 


$15,41S 


$1,451 


$146,580 


Rhoriff Inland 


10.18? 


403 


225 


10,810 


South Carolina 


47.892 


1,834 


460 


50,187 


South Dakota 


8,756 


346 


225 


9,327 


Tennessee 


56.689 


1 ,801 


585_ 


_ _ 59,074 


Texas 


1«5fi;8fiS 




?.3?7 


234,985 


-JJtah 


9,290 


1,421 


225 


10,936 


Verrhdnt 


4,898 


1,569 


225 


6,692 


Virginia 


56,981 


2,541 


562 


60,084 


Washington 


32,983. 


11.5t2 


445 


44,940 


West Virginia 


26,869 


1,037 


262 


28,168 


Wisconsin 


41,093 


3,193 


443 


"44,729 


Wyoming 


3,432 


1,359 


225 


5,016 


District of Coiumbia 


13,104 


3,072 


225 


_ 16,401 


Subtotal 


$2,588,42^ 


$424^031 


^31314^ 


$3,044,257 


Territories: 


Puerto Rico 


108,000. 


^,405_ 


1,114 


112.519 


American Samoa 


1 ,47S 


0 


50 


1,525 


- Guam 


1,559 


223 


50 


1,832 


Trust Territory 


4,573 


0 


50 


4,623 


Northern Mariana 


624 


0 


50 


674 


Virgin Islands 


3.044 


156 


50- 


3,250 


Other programs: 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 


19,893 


0 


0 


19,893 


Migrant Studentaecord 
Transfer System 


0 


7,066 


0 


7,066 


Evaluation and Studies 


b 


b 


b 


4,746 


Total 


$2,727^590 


$434,881 


$33,178 


$3,200,394 



^Does not add due to rounding. 



^Not applicable. 
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State Agency Questionnaire and Responses 



in November 1984, we sent questionnaires to 51 state educational agen- 
cies, including the District of Cplumbia, to obtain information on how 
specific aspects of the chapter 1 program were administered during the 
1983-84 school year. All 51 agencies responded. 

Department of Education officials reviewed drafts of the questionnaire 
to ensure correct terminology and accuracy of statements made coh- 
cerhiiig the different aspects of the chapter 1 program. The questibh- 
haire was pretested m two states, in the first pretest, we mailed the 
questionnaire to a state chapter i official for completion, then reviewed 
the answei^ with the respondent by telephone. The second pretest was 
conducted on site with chapter 1 officials from another state. In both 
pretests, we used a standardized procedure to eliett the respondents' 
description of any difficulties encountered or additional considerations 
as they completed each item. 

The questionnaire, showing state responses, follows. 
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State Agency Questionnaire and R^ponses 




SUMEt OF STATC^BDU»TiqN_AaH;!E5_ 
CONSOCIDATION WO imWB&T WCT 



GENERAL ACCUiMriM; OfTIGE 



tHE U.S. GEhCRAL ArcOUNTINS OFFICE (GAO > I S COWUCT I NG A STUDY ON TME AOMINISTFWTION OF THE O^ I 

PRO-AM OF THE KUCATION C»NS^^^ AS A PART OF THIS WORK HE ARE SURVEYING ALL STATE 

EDUCATION AGENICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND TERRITORIES, 

THE Purpose of_ this questionnaire is to oerAiN iNFORMATroN from yow state»s chapter i offioe on how certain 

ASPECTS OF the CHAPTER I PROSCAN ARE ADMINISTERED. THIS OUESTIONNAIRE FOCUSES OK THE OPERATION OF CHAPTER 1 
DURING SCHOOL YEAR (SY) 1983-i34 AND SHOULO BE COMPLETED BY THE PERSON RESPONSIBLE FOR ADMINiSTERiNG THIS 
PROGRAM. 



PLEASE COMPLETE THE OUESTlONfWiRE AS SOON « POSSIBLE AND RETURN __I_T _|N_TH£ EtCLOSED, PR£-A^ 
ENVELOPE. GAP REPRESENTATIVES MAY CAkL. YOUR OFFICE. AFTER YOU HAVE SETURnED.THE OUESTIONNAIRE FOR LIMITED 
DISCUSSIONS CONCERNING ADDITIONAL ASPECTS OF CHAPTER 1, IF YOU HAVE ANY QUESTIONS, PLEASE CONTACT: 



ROBERT GOUGHENOUR 
OR 

HENRY MALONE 
U-S_. GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 
ROOM 865 

PATRICK V^ McNAMARA FEDERAL BUttOlNS 
477 MICHIGAN AVENQE 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 4S226 
(313) 226-6044 



THANK YOU FOR HELPING US PROVIDE CONGRESS WITH AN ACCURATE AND COMPLETE REPORT ON CHAPTER I, 



10(1-2) 
CAROI (3) 



(SPACE FOR LABEL) 



NAME OF PERSON COMPLEtjNG bUEStiONNAiRE: 



OFFICIAL TITLE: 



TELEPHONE NUMBER: 
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1. WHAT HAS YOUR SEA'S TOTAL CHAPTER 1 GRANT EXPEND- 
ITURE FOR SCHOOL YEAR (SY) 1983-84 FOR THE 
FOLLOWING CATEGORIES? 



PWT lis 



1. LEA BASIC GRANTS 2*895^Q88_£o (4-11) 

I 323 , 328 , 662 



2. HANDICAPPED CHiLDREN 0 Co M2-19> 

(STATE SCHOOLS) l^2^t^^-r^^^ 50) 

3. NEGCeCTEO AND OELIQUENT. A 6 , 080 to (20-27) 

15, 380, 000 



4. MIGRANT CHILDREN 



- 0 £o (28-35) 

t67,400,000 



5. STATF ADMINISTRATION 17^. 697 to ' (36-43) 

S3, 09 3 , 8ia 



2. WHAT WAS THE TOTAL NUMBER OF LEAs IN YOUR STATE IN 
SY 1983-d47 



1 CO 1,099 



(44-47) 



3. Hdw MANY LEAs RECEIVED FUMOS IWDER TWE CHAPTER t 
BASIC GRANT P^OGMH IH SY 1983-647 



-J^^o- -1^5 3 a 



(48-51) 



SECEcrms scHooc Arromcc meas and _ 

011LDCRN FGR T»C CHAPmt 1 BASIC GRAKT 
FROGRMi. tm PQUOiiNG QUCStlOl^ REFSt 
ONLY TO THi SY 1983-M CHAPTBl 1 BASIC 
GRANT PROGRAM, 



6, FOR SY 1963-84, 010 YOUR S£A ESTAStlSH CSftTERIA 
FOR LEAs TO USE IN SELECTING SCHOOL ATTENOANCE 
^AS^ FOR CHAPTER 1 PR0C«AMS7 (62) 

1. /^9/ YES >>-PtEASE GO TD (JUESTIQM 7 

2, /I 2/ NO >^PLEASE GO TO QUESTIQM 9 



7. LISTED BELOW ARE TYPES OF INFORMATION THAT COULD 
BE USED AS CRATER I A FOR OETERM i N I N6 THE C0NCEN-_ 
TRATION OF ^CW-INCOME STUpElfrS SCHOOL ATTEM)- 
ANCE ASEASi. PLEASE INQLCATE JTHE TYPE OF INFOPWA- 
TION YOOR SEA DESIGNATED AS Tl« CRITERIA. FOR LEAs 
TO USE IN SELECTING SCHOOL ATTENQANCE^AREAS FOR 
CHAPTER 1 PROiSRAMS IN SY 1983-847 (PLEASE CHECK 
ALL THAT APPLY) (63-67) 

fREE LUNCH DATA 

2. /2 6/ REDUCED LUNCH DATA 

3. /2 7/ AID TO FAMILIES WITH DEPENDENT 

CHILDREN (AFDC) DATA 

4. 2^4/ CENSUS DATA 

5. OTHER (PLEASE SPEC I FY ) _ -_ — _ — _ - 



4. APPfl()Xi»WtELY HOW MANY SWOOL ATTENDANCE AREAS 

RCCEIVED FUNDS UNDER (><APTER 1 BASIC GRANT PROGRAM 
IN SY 1983-847 



_85__Eo_ 



(52-58) 



5. WHAT WAS THE NUMBER OF FULL-TIME EOOIVACEMT (FTE) 
StAFF YEARS THAt YOUR SEA DEVOTED TO ACM 1 N I StER 1 NG 
THE CHAPTER 1 PROGRAM IN SY 1983-847 

SY 1983-84 FTE STAFF YEARS 3^ t:Q ^5 . Qg»-61 ) 



8. FOR SY 1983^84, DJD YOUR SEA PRESCRli3E PROCEDURES 
FOR LEAi_ TO FOLLOW IN APPLY juG THE CRITERI^A FOR 
SELECTtNG^SCHO OL ATTENO ANeE-AREAS^ FOR CHAPTER 1 
PROGRAMS 7 (PLEASE CHECK CNE) (68) 

1. /3 7/ YES >-fn£ASE BO TO QUESTION 9 

2. / 2/ MO — >"PLEASE GO TO QUESTION 9 
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9. FOR SY 1983-64^ D'O YOUR_M\ ESTAELISH CRlTC^ FOR LEAs TD USE TO IDENTIFY EOUCATIOHALLY DEPRIVED 

CHILDREN ELIGIBLE-FCR-CHAPTER 1 PF0GRAHS7 (PLEASE CHECK ONE) (69) « 

1. /26 / YES ^PLEASE GO TO QUESTION 11 

2. 725 / ND ^nx^ GO tt) OUEStiGN 10 



10. DID YOUR SEA REQUIRE LEAs »N Yoi« STATE TO DEVELOP THEIR OWN CRITERIA TO USE TO IDENTIFY EDUCATIONALLY 

DEPRIVED CHILDREN ^ttOtBLErFOR CHAPTER PROGRAMS? (PLEASE CHECK ONE) (70) 

1. /25 / YES >-Pl£ASE GO TO OOESTION 12 

2. / 0 / NO ^PCEXSE eo tt) QUIESTidN 12 



l-iSTEp BELOW ARE TYPES OF INFORMATION THAT COULD BE USED AS (SRlTTOlA FOR lOENTIFYING EDUCATIONALLY DEPRIVED. 
CH I LDREN €tmiBLr^^^HAPTER^ PRQgtAMT. FOR EACH TYPE.OF J NFQfWAT !0N_ L ISTED BELO», PLEASE J NOJ GATE < 1 ) IF 
YOl«_SEA DES IGNAT0) THE TYPE Of I NF0«4ATLPN AS CR I lERI A TO JDEKTIFY JEDUCATLONALCY DEPRI VEO CH I LDfiEN ELIGIBLE 
FOR CHAPTER. l_PROGR_AMS> AND. I F_ SO. (2) GENERALUY^.THE EXTENT OF EMPHASIS YOOR SEA GAVE TO THE TYPE OF INFOR- 
MATION IN 0ETEI94INING WHETHER CHILDREN WERE ELIGIBLE FOR 0<APTER 1 PROGRAlg IN SY 1983-84. 



IMS THE lNFOmATION 

PESIGNATED S CStlTERlAT 



NO 
1 



nvm OF 
iNraRMATiaN 



YES 
2 



VERT 

ei£AT 

aiPhASis 
1 



GREAT 



NdOERATE 
BTIMSiS 



BTHASIS 
4 



OR m 

Bff*HASIS 



IDCl-2) 
CARD2(5) 



C4-5) 

(6^7) 
(8-9) 

(10-11) 

(12-13) 
(14-15) 

(16-17) 



/2y IF YES > 



STAWAROIZEO TEST 
SCORES 



17 



_Q 



Z5/ 



IF YES > 



2. TEACHER 

RECXMCNDATIdNS 



/IV 



A2/ IF YES > 



3. STUDENT RETENTION 



/fR/ IF YES > 



STUDENT CLASSROOM 
PERF0f«4KNC£ 



5_ 



- 2r 



MI 



75 / IF YES > 



5. LOCALLY DEVELOPED 
AOCiVEMEMT OR 
COMPEtENCY TEST 
SCORES 



IF YES > 



6. PASTICJPATIONJN 
PROGRAM- IN PRE- 
VIOUS YEAR 



/ 5/ IF YES > 



7. OTHER (SPECIFY) 



\ 
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12, rcn %i DID YOUR SEA EStABLISH OTITERIa FOR LEA$ TO USE TO SELECT CHILDREN IN GREATEST NEED OF 

SPECIAL ASSISTANCE TO PARTICIPATE IN CHAPTER 1 PROGRAMS? (PLEASE CHECK ONE) (18) 

i. YES ►PLCASE GO TD QUESTION H 

2~ / 26/ NO ►PIXASE GO TO QUEST lON 13 



13, DID YOUR SEA REQUIRE LEAs IN YOUR STATE TO DEVELOP THEIR OWN CT ITER I A TO USE TO SELECT CHILDERN IN GREATEST 
NEED OF SPECIAL ASSISTANCE TO PART i c i PATE In CHAPTE R 1 P ROGRA M S? (PLEASE CHECK ONE) (19) 

/ 26/ YES ^PlfASE GO TO QUESTION 15 

2. / 0 / NO ►PtEXSE GO TO QUESTION 15 



14, LISTED BELOW ARE TYPES OF INFORMATION THAT COULD BE USED AS CRITERIA FOR ll>ENTIFYIN6 CHILDREN IN GREATEST 
NEED FOR SPECIAL ASSiSTANCE TO PARTimPAT£ €HAPT£R 1 PROGRAMS, FOR EACH TYPE OF iNFORMATiON LjSTED 
K LOW ^ PLEASE I W I CATE .(IMF YOUR SEA DE S 1 GNATED THE TYPE OF I NFpRMAT I ON AS CR I TER I A TO ^E LECT CH 1 LDREN IN 
(3?£AT£ST NEED OF SPEC.I A L. ASS • STANCE ^ AND, | F SOj_ (2 ) GENERALL Y^ THE EXTENT OF EMPHAS I S YOUR SEA GAVE TO THE 
TYPE OF INFORMATION IN OeTERHlNlNG WHETHER CHILDREN WERE TO PARTICIPATE IN CHAPTER 1 PROGRAMS IN SY 1983-84. 



WIS T>C_tMraMATI(M _ 
DESICNA1ID AS OtlTERlAT 



NO 

i 



TYPES OF 
iNFlUMATiaN 



YES 
2 



VERY. 
OSAT 

1 



OSAT 
af>HASIS 



MOOERATE 
BfHASIS 



DVWSIS 



LITTLE 
CR W) _ 
B4R0SIS 



fiikf IF YES 



|1, STANDARDIZED TEST 
SCORES 



17 



(20-21 ) 

(22-23) 
(24-25) 



niJ IF YES > 



2» TEACHER 

RECO^ENDATIONS 



/L2/ IF YES > 



5, STUDENT RETENTION 



IF YES > 



4, STUDENT CLASSROOM 
PERFORMANCE 



(26-27 ) 



AO/ 



/1 5/ IF YES 3 



5. LOCALLY DEVELOPED 
ACHEIVEMENT OR 
COMPEtENCY TEST 
SCORES 



/^V IF YES > 



6. PWICJP^TjON IN 
PRQGRAMJN PRE- 
VIOUS YEAR 



(30-31 ) 



^0/ 



/ 5/ IF YES — > 



7, OTHER (SPECIFY) 
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PfKl III: KMITORINB ACTIVITIES 



15, TO WHAT EXTENT, IF ANY, DID YOUR SEA RELY ON THE TECHNIOUES LISTED BELOW TO MONITOR LEA COMPLIANCE WITH 
FEDERAL, STATE AND LOCAL CHAPTER I REQUIREMENTS IN SY 1985-847 (FOR EACH TECHNIQUE, CHECK ONE COLUHSl), 

(34-39) 



TEOMigUCS: 


GREXT 
EXTEKT 
I 


GREAT 
EXIENT 

2 


tmMTE 
EXTEKT 

3 


sac _ 

EXTErfT 
4 


umuE 

OR NO 

5 


|l, SITE yi SITS 
1 TO LEAS 


35 


12 


1 


2 


1 


1 

|2. REVIEW OFLEA 
1 APPLICATIONS 





— U 


— 4 


— i — 


— 0 — 














L. ... 

|3, REVIEW OF LEA 
1 EVALUATIONS 


12 


10 


19 


10 


0 


1- 

|4. AUDITS 


9 


to 


Tfi 


10 


5 














1 

S. INVESTIGATIONS 
OF COMPLAINTS 
HAOE ABOUT AN 
LEA 


8 






13 


15 


6. OTHER (SPECIFY) 


3 




5 


1 


0 
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16. HOW MUCH EMPHASIS, IF At ALL, 010 YOUR SEA PLACE ON EACH OF THE FOLLOW iW ISSUES WHEN MONITORING LEA CHAPTER 
1 PROGRAMS IN SY 1985-847 (FOR EACH iSSUE, CHECK ONE COLUm} (40<-47) 



t£VCL OF Eltf^lS 



ISSUES: 


CRCAT 


CREAT 


MODERATE 


SOIC 


LlTnJE 

EWUASIS 
5 


1 


BVMASIS 

2 


BMASIS 
3 


Bff'HASIS 
4 












1 EQUITABLE PARTICIPATION 

1 OF NbN^>ueLic; school 

STUOEhfTS 


n 


16 


11 


1 


1 


i — ' 

1 ASSURAfCE THAT CHAPTER 1 
1 FONO:; SUPPLEMENT,. NOT 
1 SUPPLANT STATE AW 
LOCAL ^UNdS 


AO 


9 


1 


0 


0 


ASSURANCE THAT C>*APTER 1 
SERVICES ARE COMPARABLE 
1 TO.SERVICES IN NON-CHAPTER 1 
j WEAS 


: 
: 

- 

^—^ ' 




-8 


j: 


_ _ _0 _ 


1 COMPLIANCE WITH CRITERIA 
FOR SELECTING CHAPTER 1 
^HOOL ATTENOANCE AREAS 


36 


12 


2 


0 


0 


1 COMPLIANCE WITH CRITERIA 
1 FOR IOENTIFYtt*6 CHAPTER 1 
1^ ELIGIBLE STUDENTS 


3A 


12 


A 


0 


0 














1 COMPLIANCE WITH G^iTERlA 
1 FOR SELECTING CHAPTER 1 


35 


12 


1 


0 


0 


1 RECORD KEEP 1 NG PROV 1 S 1 ONS 
1 REQUIRED BY SEA 


2A 


15 


9 


2 


0 


1 QUALITY OF IN5TR0CTI0NAL 
1 PRO-AM 


13 


19 


13 


1 


2 



17. WHAT WAS THE APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF FULL-TIME eOUIVaLENT (FTE) STAFF YEARS THAT YOUR SiE/^ OEVOtjED IN SY 
i985-S4 to ON-SITE MONITORING OF LEAs RECEIVING SY 1983-64 CHAPTER 1 WANtS? 

SY 1983-84 FTE StAFF YEA^S bSyOTED TO LEA MONITORING -6 t o 13.0 (48-50) 

18. FOR SY 1983-84, WHAT WAS THE APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF TOTAL ON-SITE MONITORING VISITS MADE BY SEA STAFF? 

TOTAL NUMBER OF ON-SITE MONITORING VISITS IN SY 1983-84 ^ to 576 (51-54) 



B7 
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I"E ^»*?En OF" TIMES AN LEV IS '^'lAITEn RY SEA 
^NlTOf^S CAN VARY. _50|€ LEAs CffllL^^ VISITED 

TH*N ONCE A YEAR WHILE_ nTHE«S CO>>LP_RE 
VLSITEn ONCE_EVERY_TWp_YEA?S._ FQR SY l9?3-9a^ 
PLEASEESTIMATE.THEPERCENT.QFLEAS VISITED IN 
EACH OF THE CATEGORIES tISTED RELOW, 

PERCENT 



or LEAa 
MONITOftEP 
NUHRER or TIMES MONIT^BE& AVERAGE 



1. MONITORED 2 OR HORE 
TIMES A YEAR 



2. MONITORED ONCE A YEAR 

3. MONITOfiEO EVERY 2 YEARS 



MONITOREO EVERY 3 YEARS' 
OR LESS FREOtCNTLY 



31.9^ 

32.7 
98. IZ 



(55-57) 

r5«-S0J 
(£1^63) 



^'N-^ITE MONITORJNC OF LEA$ RECEIVING CHAPTER 1 
P''NnS_CqiiLO TAKE PL_ACE_SEPARATELy.OR IN CONjllNC- 
T_IPN .WI.TH ON-SITE .MONITORING OF OTHER PR0{3?AHS. ' 
GENERALLY^ IN SY 19B3-'»a, 010 YOUR SEA MONITOR LEAs 
SEPARATELY OR IN CONDtlNCTION WITH OTHER FEOERAL ANO 
STATE EDOCATION PrOctAHS. (PLEASE CHECK 0NE1 

I0(t-2) 



1. a39 



2. /- 



CHAt'TER 1 PROGRAH MONITOREO 
SEPARATELY. 

CNAPTER 1_PROCRAH_MONIT0REO 
30INTLY.wiTH_0THER FEOERAL 
EOOCATION PROCRAHS. 



4^- 



f 2 



CHAPTER 1 PROCRAh MONITOREO 
DblNTLY WITH OTHER STATE 
FCKJCATION PROGRAMS. 

CHAPTER j PROCRAH MONITOREO 
JOINTLY WITH OTHER FEDERAL . 
ANO STATE EWICATION PROGRAHS. 

OTHER (PLEASE SPECIFY i 



CAR03(3) 
(t») 



20. THE NUHRER OF DAYS THAT SEA MONITORS SPEND AT AN 
':tA CAN ALSO VARY. IN SOHE CASES, SEA MONITORS 
;PEND ONE DAY OH-SITE AND, IN OThER cASES, S€A 

HONiTdRS SPEND Three oays. for sy 1993-94, please 

ESTIHATE THE PERCENt OF LEAs HONITOl'TO IN EACH OF 
THE CATEGORIES OT DAYS SPENT ON-SITE LISTED BELOW. 

PERCEWT 
OF LEAs _. 
MONITORED 



PAYS SPENT ON-SITE 

1. ONE OAY 

2. TWO DAYS 

3. THREE OAYS 

a. MORE THAN 3 DAYS 



AVERAGE 



S6*S-» (67-69) 
^6.5 % (70-721 
^^3.6 % (73-75) 



11.1 



98.0% 



% (76-791 



2 2 . CENERALL Y , It: SY j 993 - 9<» , TO WHAT £ XTEN T OIP YOl tR 
SEA CHAPTER 1 '^TAFF, DURING ON-SITE MONITORING 
VISITS TO LEASi .VISIT SCHOOL.RUILOINQS IN WHICH 
CHAPTER 1 PROCRAHS WERE IN OPERATION'' (PLEASE 
CHECK ONE) {5) 

f ^A STAFF VISITEO SCHOOL flillLrilNCS OURINC 

ALL or AlMOSt ALL OF THE MONITORING 
VISITS TO LEAs. 

2 . SEA STAFF v I SI TEO SCHOOL BUILO INCS 
ntlRiNG MOST OF THE MONITORING VISITS TO 
LEAs. 

3. / 0/ SEA STAFF VISITED SCHOOL RUILOINCS OURlNfl 

ABOUT HALF OF THE MONiTORINC VISITS TO 
LEAs. 

L O:. ^J^^ .^**"*^^ VISITEO SCHOOL RlilLOlNCS 

WIRING SOME or THE MONITORING VISITS TO 
LE'... 



SEA STAFF VISITED SCHOOL BUILOINCS 
DURING A FEW OR NONE OF THE MONITORING 
VISITS TO LEAs. 
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23, 0[d THE OVDIALl MCMHT Of tiME rWR SEA DCVOTEO TO 
ON-SITE MONITORING OF (>tA^ I PRpGR/J« JM SY 

V?8_5-84_INC«_EASEi DECREASE OR REMAIN ABOUT THE 

SAMC^ AS_OI>PARED TQ_THE_A»UNT Of.TlME OEVOTEO TO 
TMOSE ACTIVITES UK)ER THE PRIOR TITtE I PR0QW4? 
(PCEASE CHECK 0^) (6) 



I-/ "'^.^^'P^^ ^f J^-SITE MONITORING 

INCREASED V-'PUEASE GO TO QUEStioN 2S 



^- TWE AWpNT OF ON-SITE MONITOR 

>«MAI>€D ABOUT THE SAME PLEASE GO 

TO QUESTION 25 

5. /25 / THE mium Of on-site monitoring 

GECTCASEd »*PL£A!^ GO tO QUEStiOM 24 



26. pip THE REOyiREMENTS QF THE SINGLE AUDIT INCtUOE 
i])_AN LEA FINANICAL REVIEW, (2) A REVIEW OF LEA 
COMPLIANCE WITH FEDERAL AND STATE REQUIREMENTS, OR 
(5) mm A FINANCIAL AND PROGRAM OM'LiANCE 
REViEMT (PLEASE CHECK ONE) (9) 

1. / ^ / A FINa|cIAI- review ^ PLEASE GO TO 

QUESTION 28 

2. / ^ / A PROGSAM COMPLIANCE REVIEW ►PLEASE 

GO TO QOESTION 27 

3. /^^ / BOtH A FINANCIAL AND PROGRAM COMPLIANCE 

REVIEW — -X-PLEASE GO TO QUESTION 27 

^. / W NOT SURE -^H»^ PLEASE GO TO QUESTION 28 



2** "f^^E PASSAGE OF CHAPTER I REDUCEO_SEA»S J«3MlNiSTRA- 
TIVE ALLPWANre FRCM.I^M OF T>C_T0TaL_ CHAPTER. I 
GRANT AWARD J0_}% Qf THE TOTAL CHAPTER 1 GRANT 
^WASO. TO WHAT EXTENT, IF AWt, DID THE REDDCTlON 
\H THE AMOUNT OF ON-SITE MONITORING RESULT FROM 
THE REdUCtlON IN THE 04APTER 1 ADMINISTRATIVE 
ALLOWAfCET (PLEASE CHECK ONE) (7) 

1. V^-""/ TO A VERY GREAT EXTENT 



2. / 3/ TO A GREAT EXTENT 

3. y_Jj TO A MOOERATc EXTENT 

4. /_Jj to SOME EXTENT 

5. / / TO LITTLE OR NO EX1ENT 



27. DURING A SINGLE AUDIT OF AN CEA, OlO T>C AUdlT 

PROCEDURES INCLUDE A REVIEW OF LEA COHPLiANCE WITH 
FEDERAL AW) StAjE REQUIREHENtS REGARDING M) THE 
SELECTiON OF CHAPTER 1 SCHOOL ATTENDANCE AREAS, 
* 2 > THE j DENT I F j CAT i ON OF ELI G I BLE CHAPTER t 
STUDENTS, AND (3) THE SELECTION QF STUDENTS FOR 
PARTICIPATION IN CHAPTER I PROGRAMS? (CHECK ALL 
THAT APPLY) (10-12) 

1. /21y SELECTION OF CHAPTER 1 SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 

AREAS 

2. /^^-/ iDENTIFiCATiON OF ELIGIBLE CHAPTER 1 

STUDENTS 

3. /^V/ SELECTION QF STUDENTS TO PARTICIPATE IN 

CHAPTER 1 PROGRAMS 



PART IV: Mjbit REQUIREMENTS 



25. FOR SY 1983-84, DID YOUR STATE >HPLEMENT SINGLE 
AUO'T PROCEDURES IN WHICH THE CHAPTER 1 PROGRAMS 
OPERATING IN LEA* ARE AUOJTED JN CONJUNCTION WITH 
OTHER FRDCRAL and STATE EDUCATION PROGRAMS? 
(PLEASE CHECK ONE) (S) 



1. YES — — 

2. NO 



^ PLEASE GO TO QUESTION 26 

PLEASE GO TO QUESTION 28 



3; / y W)T SORE PLEASE GO TO QUESTION 28 



PIPJ''^ SEA HAVE ANY OTHER AUp IT REQUIREhENTS IN 
EFFECT FOR LEAs RECEIVING CHAPTER t FUNDS FOR SY 
1983-847 (13) 

1. /il/ YES PIEASC GO TO QUESTION 29 

2. MO PLEASE GO TO QUESTION 51 
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29. 


DID THE CHAPTER 1 AUDIT REQUIREMENTS ISSUED Bt 


PART V: TtClfjiCAL ASSISTANCE 




YOUR SEA INCLUDE CI) AN LEA FINANCIAL REVIEW OR 










(2) A REViEW OF PROOIAM COMPLIANCE WITH FEDERAL 


31. 


THE U.S. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION ISSUED NONREGULA* 




STATE CHAPTER 1 REGULATIONS OR (3) BOT^ 




TORY GUIDANCE ON THE AOMlNl.STRATIQN OF THE CHAPTER 




FINANCIAL AND PROGRAM COHPLlANCC REVIEW? (PLEASE 




l.PRpGRAM JN jyNEi 1983^ 0F_ HOW. MUCH WAS THE 




OHECX ONE) (14) 




UQM^EGULATORY GUIDANCE CONCERNING COMPLIANCE WITH 








THE CHAPTER 1 CAW ANO REGULATIONS? (PlE>SE 0HEG< 




1. / 10/ A FINANCIAt REVIEW l^PW^ GQ TO 




ONE) 


(16) 




QUESTION 31 














1. tiB/ NONREGULATORY guidance was of VERY 




2. / d / A PROGRAM COMPLIANCE REVIEW ^^PLEi^E 






GREAT USE 




w TO QUESTION 30 














2. /20/ 


THE NONREGULATORY GUIDANCE WAS OF GREAT 




3- yr?—/ BOTH A FINANCIAL ANP_PRgGBAMj^OWLlANC£ 




USE 




REVIEW ►PLEASE GO TO QUESTION 30 














3. /I^/ 


THE NOr«^EGULATORY GUtDANCE wAS OF 




4. / I / NOT SORE ►PIXIK GO TO QUESTION 31 






MODERATE USE 








4. /- V 


THE NONREGULATORY GUIDANCE WAS OF SOME 










USE 


30, 


01^' ^ A PROGRAM COMPLIANCE. AUDIT OF AN_ LEA, OjO 










THE AUDIT PROCEDURES INCLUDE A REVIEW OF i£A COM- 




5. / 3 / 


THE NONREGOLATORY GUIDANCE WAS OF tITTLE 




Pi I a UPC u 1 Tu pmcDAi Aun ct>tc acOiimCuCLfr 
'^Ln^Ui If 1 In . rtUcKAk ANU 9lAJc KLvUlKLHLrll 






OR NO USE 




REGARDING (1) THE SELECTION OF CHAPTER 1 SCHOOL 










Al ItNUrKJt: AnLAs^ (a 1 THE IUlNT i r ICAl ION Or 




6. / I / 


NOT SURE/NO BASIS TO JUDC^ 




ELIGIBLE CHAPTER \ STUDENTS, (3) ANO THE SELECTION 










Ur 9linJlinl9 lU rAnI lUlrAIC IN UnArltn 1 rKOoKAMbT 


32. 


HAS YOUR 


SEA RECE 1 VEp ANY. TECHN 1 CAL. ASSi STANCE H3R 




(PLEASE CHECK ALL THE APPLY) (15-17) 




OTHER _ I.N FORMAT 1 QN , OTHER .THAN _THE_ NQNG8EGULAT0RT 








GUIDANCE^ FBOM.THE U^S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 




1 , ^2 -/ SELECTION OF CHAPTER 1 SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 




concerning COMPLIANCE WITH THE CHAPTER 1 LAW AND 




AREAS 




RECOUNT IONS 7 (PLEASE CHEOC OhC) (19) 




2, / 11/ IDENTIFICATION OF ELIGIBLE CHAPTER 1 




1- /J^ 


YES ^ PLEASE GO TO QUESTIoN 33 




StUOENtS 












2. 


NO PLEASE GO TO QUESTION 34 




3. SELECTION OF STUDENT TO PARTICPATE IN 










CHAPTER 1 PROGRAMS 




OF HCrf MUCH USE WAS THE TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE OR 








OTHER INFORMATION, OTHER THAN THE NONREGULATORY 








GUidANCE 


YOUR SEA RECEIVED FROM THE U.S. 








DEPARTMENT OF EOUCAtlCN CONCERNING COMPLIANCE 








WITH THE 


CHAPTER 1 LAW AND REGULATIONS? (CHECK 








ONE) 


(20) 








I- AO / 


THE INFORMATION WAS OF VERY GREAT USE 








2. ily 


THE INFORMATION WAS OF WEAT USE 








3. /il/ 


THE INFORMATION WAS OF MODERATE USE 










THE INFORMATION WAS OF SOME USE 










THE INFORMATION WAS OF LITTLE OR NO USE 










NOT SURE /NO BASIS TO JUDGE 
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5*. or JOW_MUCH y54 TP YOUR SEAJWULD ADOLTIOHAL 

lECHKICAC ASSISTANCE OR OTHER INFOTOMTION, 0T>^ 
THAN THE N0>ftE60Dn-0RY GOIDANCS, mm THE U.S. 
DEPARnCNT OF EDUCATiON (XMQERNth^^ a»*»LI^E wiTH 
THE CHAPTER I LAW AND REGULATIONS BE 7 (PLEASE 
CHECK ONE) (21) 

1. AOOmpNAL TECHNiCAL ASSISTANCE WOULD BE 
OF VERY GREAT USE 

2. /15/ aODlTlONAt TEO«ICAC ASSISTANT WOULD BE 

OF GREAT USE 

3. /IS / >TOiTI(WAL TEC»#IICAL ASSISTANCE WOULD BE 

OF MODERATE USE 

^- A 5 / AXlTlQNAt TECHNICAC ASSISTANCE WOULD BE 
OF SO»C USE 

/ Q / AOOiTlONAL TEOMiCAl ASS j STANCE WOULD BE 
OF LittLE OR NO USiE 



PWT Vlt GENBUL limSSIONS 

35, FDR S1L I98>tB4^ WERE THE PROCEDURES USED BY IIM 
IN YOOR STATE TO IDENTIFY &<IL0REN IN SlEATEST 
NEED FOR SPECIAL ASSiStANC£ tO PARTicjPATE IH 
CHAPtER I PROGRAMS DIFFERENT FROM THE PROCEDURES, 
USED BY LEAS TO SE LECT S-njCCNTS FOR PART I CI PATICIN 
In the PRIOR TITLE I PROGRAM? (PLEASE CHECK ONE) 

(22) 



I, / 3/ YES >-riJ0^ 'JO TO OUESTION 36 

2- i£8y NO — — ~— >.pLEAa GO tO OUEStjON 37 
3. DON'T KNOW — >^ReWE GO TO QUESTiON 37 



36. DJD.THE CHANGES YOURlSEA MADE: IN THE PROCEDURES 
USEDIBY LEAi TO (DENT LFY CHILDREN IN GREATEST NEED 
FOR SPECIAL ASSISTANCE TO PARTICIPATE IN T>C 
CHAPTER I PROS^ RESULT FROM (I) THE PASSAGE OF 
The EDUCATtCN (XNSOLiDATldN AND IMPROVEHENT ACt 
(ECIA) or (2) THE TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS TO ECIA7 
(PLEASE CHECK ALL THAT APPLY) (23-29) 

y-^/ PASSAGE OF ECIA 



37. OVERALL, DOES YOUR SEA SPEND HORIE, LESS OR ASOUt 
THE SAME AMOIWT OF t^ME AND EFFORt jN REPORTING 
TO THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION UNDER CHAPTER 
'_*SjrCXIR SEA EXPENDO) FOR THESE ACTIVITIES UNDER 
THE PRIOR TITLE I PROGRAM? (PLEASE OCCK ONE) _ 

(26) 

1. / 1/ CHAPTER I REQUIRES MUCW LESS TIME AND 

EFFORT 

2. Zl2/ CHAPTER I REQUIRES LESS TIME AND EFFORT 

3. y^2y CHAPTER I REQUIRES ABOUT THE SAME TIME 

AND EFFORT 



L-LJ CHAPTER I REQUIRES MORE TIME AND EFFORT 

5. / I / CWAPTER I REQUIRES MUCH MORE TIME AND 
EFFORt 

^* SURE/NO BASIS TO JUDGE 



38. OVERALL, WDOtD YOU SAY THAT FEDERAL REQ0IREl«NT5 
PLACED ON THE SEA U*<DER THE CHAPTER 1 PROGRAM ARE 
MORE BURDENSOME, LESS BURDENSOME OR ABOUT EQUALLY 
AS BURDENSOME AS THOSE PLACED ON THE SEA UNDER THE 
PRIOR TITLE j PROGRAM? (PLEASE CHECK ONE) (27) 



1. 


/ 1/ CHAPTER 1 


IS MUCH MORE BURDENSOME 


2. 


f ^ f &1APTER i 


is MORE buroenso»c 


3. 


/30/ CHAPTER i 


is ABOUT EQUALLY BURDENSOME 


4. 


CHAPTER 1 


IS LESS BUROENSOME 


5. 


/ Q / CHAPTER 1 


IS MUCH LESS BUROENSOME 


6. 


/JL/ NOT SURE/NO BASIS TO JUDGE 



2. / 2/ TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS TO ECIA 
3; / 1/ OTHER (PLEASE SPECIFY) 
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Appendix n 

State Agency Questionnaire and Responses 



39, FOR SY 1985-84, DID (SiAPTER t, jNCLJOiNG tHE tECHNiCAL iWENOMENTS, PROViOE MORE, LESS C3R ABOUT EQUAL 
FLEXIBILITY JN SELECr»'ING CWJLOREN TO PARTiClPATE IN CHAPTER t PROGRAMS AS WAS PROVIDED UNDER THE PRIOR Tl .'tE 
I PROGRAM? (PLEASE CHECK ONE) (28) 

1. CHAPTER t PROVIDES MUCH MORE FLEXIBILITY 

2. f ^ / CHAPTER i PROVIDES MORE FLEXIBILITY 

3. /^Q/ CHAPTER 1 PROViDES ABOUT EQUAL FLEXiBILITY 

4. CHAPTER 1 PROVIDES LESS FLEXIBILITY 

5. / 0/ CHAPTER 1 PROVIDES MUCH LESS FLEXIBILITY 

6. / P / NOT SORE/NO BASIS TD JUDGE 

40. PLEASE USE THE SPACE PRpVIDEO BELOW TO ELABORATE ON ANY MAJOR PROTLEMS OR BENEFITS REUTEO TO CHAPTER 1__ 
THAT HAVE NOT BEEN FULLY CONVEYED THROUGH YOUR RESPONSES TO THE PRECEDING QUESTIONS. (29) 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION 



erJc 
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Appendix III 

Gtiara^risti€s of Eight State Agencies and 17 
School Districts Reviewed by GAO (School 
Year 1983-84) 



Chapter 1 program — state ievel 

Program 





Total 


State 


State per^ 
pupil 
expenditure 


.review by 
Education in 


Districts' participation in chapter 1 


- 

state agency 


chapter 1 
§raht" 


administrative 
allowance 


fiscal year 
1983 


Total 


Visited by GAO 


Program 
allocation 


California 


$333,200,640 


$3,299,016 


$2,884 


No 


1,030 


Sacramento 
San Francisco 
Sari Diego 


$3.44-1,858 
6.598,279 
9,900.000 


District of ColUrhbia 


16.400.562 


225.000 


4.603 


No 


1 


D.C. 


13,103,955 


Georgia 


78.604.098 


778,258 


2.176 


No 


187 


AtlantaClly 
Bibb Coanty 


8,933.502 
2.364.073 
















Massachusetts 


78.255.749 


774,809 


3.507 


No 


346 


Boston 
Worchester 


12.054.596 
2.769.187 


Michigan 


115.576.187 


1.144.319 


3.521 


Yes 


560 


Detroit. _ 
Lansing 


30,849,902 
1.681.233 


Mississippi 


64.164,514 


583,707 


1.921 


Yes 


157 


dackson 

Greenvjlle 

Hattiesburg 


3.235.519 
1.208.989 
620.141 


New Jersey 


94.834,123 


938.952 


4,410 


No 


566 


Newark 
Trenton 


15.316.172 
f.555,908 


Ohio 


103,659,566 


1.026.332 


2,919 


No 


612 


Cleveland 
CblUnibUs 


14.356.278 
6,434,718 


Total 


$884,695,439 








3,459 




1132,424,310 



^Includes basic grant program and state programs for migrant, handicapped, and neglected or delin- 
quent children: 
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We collected data on 8,218 students (grades two through four) at 58 
schools in 17 school districts in eight states to detemiihe if school dis- 
tricts were foUdwing established selection criteria. Grades two through 
four were selected because historically thej^ have been among the pre- 
donnnafit grades served by chapter 1 and title I. According to Depart- 
ment of Education reports, over two-thirds of program participants are 
in grades one through six and a significant number in grades two 
through four. 

To ensure that we obtained consistent information for all studentSj we 
used a standardized data collection instniment to record (1) standard- 
ized test scores, (2) classroom grades, (3) whether a student was on the 
school's chapter 1 eligibility list, (4) whether the student participated in 
chapter 1, and (5) the subject in which chapter 1 service was provided. 
Although our analysis focused on the 1983-84 school yeari we recorded 
data for school yeare 1980-81 through 1983-84 to gain a history of stu- 
dents* academic performance. 

The number of student academic records we reviewed is shown by 
school district in table IV. 1. 
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Appendix ly 

Collection of Student Data: Me^odology 



Table IV.1: Number of Student Records 



Reviewed Number of student records 

reviewed in 



State and school district Each state Each district 

California: i ,960 

Sacramento ^ 

San Francisco 779 

San Diego 661 

District of Colurnbia: 324 

Washington. D.C. "~ ^4 

Georgia: i,fl49 



Ohio: 1,214 



Atlanta _ - ^ ^ 494 

Bibb County 555 

Massachusetts: 610 



Boston _ 4ai 



Worchester 129 

Vlichigan: 717 
Detroit 697 



Lansing _ _12Q 

Mississippi^ 1,U3- _ _ 

- Greenville 545 



HattiesbUrg 432 

JacRsbn ^^6 

New Jersey: _____ _ 631 



Newark 262 

Trenton 369 



Clevelard 404 



CoIumbi'S g1Q 

__ 8,218 8,218 



Qi - his sanyr)k of 8,218 second, third, and f:v irth graders, information 
coii- <^ming F£?^ticipation in chapter 1 readUi.; and mathematics was 
unavoilabk :or 2 1 and 3 srudents, respectively, Therefore, we limited 
our review of rylv remeni de.^sibns to 8,207 s - ^ dents for reading and 
8,S15 f^'adehts f TnathenLa:5rs. 
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Selection Criteria Used by the Sei\oei Districts 
GAO Reviewed (School Year 1983-84) 



The criteria used to select students for participation in chapter 1 pro- 
grams varied among the 17 districts we reviewer^ All districts used stan- 
dardized test scores to some extent. The state agency established the 
selection criteria in sbc of the eight states sampled, as shown in table 
V. 1 . This appendix presents information on the nature of the various 
criteria used. 



Table V.I: Source of Selection Criteria 
Used by Eight State Agencies GAO 
Reviewed 



Criteria esta blish e d by: 



State a ^ency 



State 
agency 



California 



Ohio 



MississifDfDi 



New Jersey 



District of-CoIambIa 



Massachusetts 



Michigan 



A 

1< 



Geo rgia 



tocal 
'iriqncy 



State-Established 
Criteria 



The six states that established selection criteria relied either totally or in 
part oh standardized test scores to identify and select chapter 1 partici- 
pants as follows: 

California, Ohio , and Mississip pi relied prirrianly oh test scores to iden- 
tify ^d select chapter i students. The percentile cutoff scores were 49, 
36, and 50, respectively. (Ohio officials gave Clevelimd schools permis- 
sion to use the 33f d percentile in school year 1983-84.3 These states 
instnicted school officials to rank students sebrihg at or below the 
cutoff by test score and select those with the lowest scores first. 
New Jersey also used test scores to select participants but allowed dis- 
tricts to also use other measures, such as classroom grades and teacher 
recommendations to make the final selection. 

Massachusetts allowed school districts to choose their owh measures for 
identifyihg eligible students, but selection decisions were to be based on 
test scores, teacher recommendationSj or prior chapter 1 participation. 
The District of Colum bia required the use of test scores (using the 59th 
percentile as a cutoff), teacher recbmmehdatiohs, retention ih the same 
grade, or fmlihg readihg or mathematics as selection criteria. 

Fbr the latter three states, variations in the criteria are described in 
more detail below. 
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Appendix 

Selection Criteria Used. b^' t School 

Districts GAO Reviewed (School Year 1983-84) 



New Jersey varied the eligibility cutoff score according to the test 
administered, the subject being tested, and the grade level. For example, 
the state agency recommended that students be selected in the fourth 
and fifth grades if they had a score at or below the 27th percentile in 
reading and the 43rd percentile in mathematics on the Galifornia 
Achievement Test, or at or below the 16th percentile in reading ard the 
38th percentile in mathematics on the Iowa Test of Basic Skills- These 
cutoffs did not have to be rigidly adhered to in all instances. New Jersey 
permitted school districts to alter the cutoff point for eligibility. 

The two New Jersey school districts we visited (Newark and Trenton) 
adopted their own eligibility scores. As shown in table Y 2, Newark 
relied chiefly on test scores, while Treritdri used test scores and teacher 
recbmrhehdatibns. 



Table V.2: ChapteLl Eji^iblllty ami 
Selection Criteria Developed by Two 
New Jersey Districts 



Eligibi l ity cr i t e ri a 



Schppl 
district 



Score at or below followliig cutoffs' 
_Grade Reading Math Gther 



Selection criteria 



2 
3 
4 



Trenton 



2 
3 
4 



36 35 None Rank students by test 

26 15 score and select from the 

21 38 bottom up. 



33 54 Must be Test scores and teacher 
32 49 recommended recommendations are 
32 49 by teacher assigned points based on 

need. Students in greatest 
need jas Indicated by their 
points are selected first. 



^On California Test of Basic Skills. 



Massachusetts required school districts to develop criteria for identi- 
fying eligible students. To select those most in need, Massachusetts rec- 
ommended that districts use three weighted indicators — test scores, 
prior participation in a chapter 1 program, and teacher recommenda- 
tions. Each indicator was assigned points^ which were totaled to arrive 
at a composite score. Students then were ranked on the basis of their 
composite scores and selected from the bottom up. 

The two school districts we reviewed in Massachusetts^ Boston and 
Wdrchester— used distinctly different criteria for identifying eligible 
students^ Boston used test scores alone, but Worchester used test scores 
in combination with other factors. To select the neediest students, both 
districts used the three factors recommended by the state but the nature 
of the factors and the way they were used varied, as shown in table V.3. 
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Appendix V 

Selection CriteHa Used by the School 
Districts GAO Reviewed (School Year 1983«) 



11bley.3: Chapter 1 Eltgibllity and 
Selection Criteria jJsed in Two 
Massacliasetts School Districts 



School district Eligibility criteria 



Boston Students must score at or below 

the 40th percentile on the - 
Metropolitan Achievement Test. 



Using multifactor checklists, 
students mUst be ranked by need 
and selected frorri the bottom up. 



Selection ciJtarla- 



Factors Include; test scores, prior 
participajldn^ arid teacher 
reconhrriendatiori. 



Wdrchester 



Studehts rriust scpre at or below _ 
tHe_49th perijentile ODJhe.eallfornia 



Based on points:receivedLfrom the 
checklist, students are placed in 



Test of Basic Skills and receive at 
least^S pdlrits from the district's 
rriUItifactbr checklist. 



one of seven categdries^ahd 
selected Iri sequence beginning 
with the first category, which _ 



Factors include: test scores, 
teacher reGommendations, and 
report card grades^ 



includes priorparticipants and 
bilingual students. 



Locally Established 
Griteria 



The District of Columbia required its one school district to use test 
scores and other factors toiderttify the educationally deprived and 
select the neediest. To be eligible, students had to meet one of four 
criteria: 



• Score at or below the 50th percentile drt a standardized test, 

• Be retained in the same grade for 1 year, 

• Fail reading or mathematics, or 

• Be reconmtended by a teacher or the school principal. 

School administrators then selected from the eligibility list students they 
belie\- d were in greatest need of assistance. 



Two states we visited— Georgia and Michigan— required that school dis- 
tricts establish their own criteria for identifying eligible students and 
selecting the neediest. We v^sited two districts in each of these states. 
The two Georgia districts established multiple criteria, including test 
scores, to identify eligible students. The Atlanta district placed students 
into one of five categories of need and selected students by category, 
beginhing with those who were retained in the same grade for 1 year. 
Students in the first category had to be served before those in the 
ser:ond and each category served in sequence, until no more space was 
available. Standardized test scores were used as a basis for selection 
only after students in the first through third categories were served. 
Students had to score at or below the 49th percentile ^d be among 
those scoring lowest. 
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Selecfidh Criteria Used bjL the School - - 
Districts GAO Reviewed CSchooI Year 1983^) 



Georgia's Bibb County district used a somewhat different approach. Stu- 
dents were eligible if they were one or more bodies behind in the dis- 
triet'5 reading series and/or six or more chapters behind in the district's 
mat}: tmstics series, or scored at or below the 49th percentile on the 
Iowa Test of Basic Skills. Selection was first based on the number of 
books they were behind. After these students were served, those scoring 
at or below the 49th percentile were selected in rank order from the 
bottom up Csee table V.4). 

Table V.4: Chapter 1 Ellgibtli^^ i^nd ■■HaBHHHHHHHHHHBHHHIIi^^HHHnHiH^^HHH 

Selection Criteria Used in Two Georgia School district Eligibility criteria Selection criteria 

Districts Atlanta Student pnt in one ojf five Must serve all students in first 

categories: category before serving those in 

Retained 1 year in grade. next. 
High-risR first-graders . 

Pcior.pacticipants, 

Lowest test score (49th - 
percehtilejiUtoff on 'he California 
Achievement Test^. 
Administratively placed. 



Pibb 


Reading— one or more books 
behind in the district's reading 
series or scoi'e at or below 49th 
percentile on the Iowa Test of 
Basic Skrils. 


Must serve students behind in 
reading or math before those 
scoring at or below the 49th 
percentile. 




Math— six or more chapters behind 
in math series or score at or 
below the 49th percentile dri the 
Iowa Test of Basic Skills. 





In Michigan, the L^ansihg and Detroit school districts rely primarily on 
test scores as a hnnis for identifying eligible students ^d selecting the 
neediest. Detroit, unlike LaniidRg, established procedures for using 
teacher recommendations ir f.he absence of tost scores (see table V.5)- 

Ijjt ^ V. 3: Chapter 1 Eligib»ity and mmKBSmm^^S^^SISSM^ 

Se I'^tfon Crjtorja De velcped by Two SchooLdistr^ot -gCS gpbllity criteria - Selectionxriteria 

W^rX'hiQ^^t Li tricts Lansing Score at or beldw4he 2r r|-, Schools must serve all eligpe 

P '^ceritije on the Star -ord students. If unable, must serve 

Achievement Test. lowest scorers. 

Detroit Score below ;.ada level or* the Students mast be ranked by need; 

CalifO' nla A^^r isvsment Test. If test Students In greatest need served 

scbi e** unavcii^'ble, use teacher first. No eligibility cutoff s;core was 

rccoromendatipnc ti AQConripariied establishied by the district. Schools 

b;,'ciocumrnied support of need for could establish their own. 
chapter 1 si^rvicos: 



The Lahsrrrg district instructed school off icialJS to serve all students that 
scored at or below the 2d^h percentile on the Stanford Achievement 
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A|>|>endix 

Selecjdon Criteria UsedJby the School 

Districts 6^ Reviewed (School Year 1983-84) 



Test, if schools were unable to serve all eligible students, students were 
to be ranked by test score and selected from the bottom rank up. 

The Detroit district required school officials to use test scores as the pri- 
mary basis for student selectibn, with teacher recommendations allowed 
when test scores were not available. The district did not establish an 
eligibility cutoff score but allowed school officials to develop their own. 
The district instructed school officials to identify students who scored 
below grade level and select from mhohg those in greatest need^ At the 
four Detroit schools we visited, officials had not established cutoff 
scores. Instead, they selected participants based on recommendations 
from classroom teachers. 
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Appendix VI - - 

HunibeF of Students m Ttiree Districts by 
Reading Test Score Range and Number 
Participating in Chapter 1 (School 
Year 1983-841 



Percentile range 



Lansing 


- 0-^10 - 


M-20 


21-30 


31-40 


41-50 51-100 










Participants 


8 


17 


1 


0 


0 0 










Total students 


8 


20 


24 


10 


16 41 










Percent participating 


1000 




4;? 


0.0 


0.0 0.0 










Hattiesborg 










41-5fi 5l-lflB 










Participants 


:33 


59 


48 


27 


11 0 










Total students 


98 


72 


73 


51 


29 97 










Percent participating 


84.7 


e;.9 


65.8 


52.9 


37.9 0.0 










Bibb Oounty 


6-10 




21-30 


31 -4C 


41-5G. 51-60 


:^-7d 


71-80 


81-90 


91-100 


Participants 


17 


21- 


13 


37 


26 1 ; 


16 


6 


3 


0 


Total students 


S4 


71 


64 


86 


77 57 


61 


40 


25 


15 


Percent participating 


3_1.5 __ 


Z9.B 


28.1 


43.0 


^:^>3 19 3 


_?6,2_ 


15,0_ 


12.0 


0.0 
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fdf Sample Stud^ts S^ved and Not Served by 
Chapter i Readiiig Program (School 
Year 1983-841 



Test score availability/placement jig of students in sample 



decisions 


Served 


Not served 


Total 


Sihgle-crlterioh schbbi districts (11) 


2,429 


3,430 


5,859 


Sample students without a test score 


273 


1,147 


1,420 


Sample students with a test score 


2,156 


2,283 


4,439 


Placement decisions requlrihg clarification 


166 


3^7 


513 


Erroneous placement decisions 


58 


130 




MaltiDle-criteria school districts ^6^ 


643 


1,705 


2,348 


Sample students without a test score 


39 


260 


299 


Sartiple students with a test score 


604 


1,445 


2,049 


Placement decisions requiring clarification 


83 


286 


^69 


Erroneous Dlacement decisions 


7 




17 


Total, all school districts (17) 


3,072 


5,135 


8,207 


Sample students without a test score 


312 


1,407 


1,719 


Sample student with a test score 


2,760 




^488 


Placement decisions, requiring clarification 


^49 


633 


882 


Erroneous placement decisions 


65 


140 


205 
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Comments From the Department of Education 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

OFFICE OF rHE-ASSjSTXNT-r;EGRETARY- 
FOR ELEMENTARY AND SKCONDARY EDUCATION 



Mr, . Richard t. Pogel 



5 i WOV 1986 



Sssifitarit QjipL rbller General 
tftiited States General Acocxinting Office 
Vfeshington, D.C. 2(3548 



Decir Mr. Etgel; 

The Secre cary has. jask^_ that^X_raspcina to yoor request for our conments on your 
^. report "CTMPENSfiTORy EDCX^VTIOR: Chapter 1 E^irticiparits Generally Meet 
S-i: ecT i cn Carite: ; a . " 

*> : r-friend i'bu for a well^written and easily uncaerstood r^xjrt. The report 
pro /ides inportant inf orriBtion for local , State , and Federal officials to 
consider as reauthorization issues are discussed for Chapter 1. 

^_are pleas«3 to_ learn that the General Accounting office (GSO) found few. 
errors. in tJhe. choice of students, selected to receive Chapter 1 services^ in 
addition, .we are interested in_Ga©'s.^servations concerning students 
scbred ^Icw the. 25 Eh percentile^ Although the National Institute of Education 
(NIEX reported that 61 percent of these students were not served hy Chapter 1, 
GAD found that only 20 percent were hot served. Of those not served, GAO not«3 
that dhe-third was served by another ccnpensatory education program and that an 
additional io percent were not seryed l^ause lpcal_ sdhpol .officials thought 
the test scores did not rei^ect t^ true abilities . The differences 

?J?..?ej50rted_fii5dijigs_ tiiat GAD focused on grade levels 

that, received, services vfliile NIE looked at all grade levels In participating 
schools . An additional explanation for the differences is that higher scoring 
participants in the NIE stuc^ w^e not necessarily in the same schools as the 
lort/er scoring stud^ts who were not served. 



in CHir review of the report, we did note one instance of possible confusion 

concerhiny the results. On P^ge 32, and in th accorrpanying Figure 2^.3, 

you report tiv.t the Bi^^ sdhools served aj? more than 20_percent _of_t3ie_ 

students with_scores frtxn 51 to 70." .Figure 2.3 on page 32B_ actually shows that 
in _ score ranaes 51-60, 61-70, 71-80, and 81-90 that approxirvately 18, 25, 15, 
and 12 percc'.it, respectively,: were, served by Chapter 1. Since the scores are 
percentiles, it ta not clear how that high a perc^tage of stud^ts above the 
50th peir^tile could have been setved and still perlrat GAD to state that few 
errors in selecting students were nade by school districts. 

If we can provide additional assistance, please let me kno^/. 



Sincerely, 




cc: Mitchell L. Laine 

Assistant Inspector General for Audit 



400 MARYLAND AVE . SW WASHINGTON. D C aoaoa 



(104561) 
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